




























When You Purchase Lighting Hangers, 
‘ It Costs You Less To Buy Them Right 
. Than To Make Them Right 


Lighting hangers that are priced low 
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man’s time. “Red Spots’ are quick to 
wire, easy and speedy to hang, the 
knock-outs are cleanly cut, the screws 
and threads mesh accurately, the glass 
balances. 7 








‘Red Spot’’ Hangers are not cheap, 
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but they are economical. You make 
larger net profits on commercial light- 
ing jobs by using Wakefield material. 
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LET US HELP YOU LAND A JOB! 
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Make Every Month a “Good Month” 


Contractors who have sensed the swing to quality wiring, 
who are meeting the public demand for work that is right 


can be sure of a big year in 1926. 


Electragists everywhere realize that good wiring material is 
the basis of good work—and they are making a 
permanent part of their business-building plans. 


For has come to mean the best in Armored Cable, 
Flexible Steel Conduit and Non-Metallic Conduit. The 
Quality, Service and Square Dealing that stands back of it 
is your guarantee of goodness—and an added help to you 
in guaranteeing your own good work and making every 
month on the calendar a good one for you. 


Your jobber joins us in wishing you a happy and successful 


year—and in seeking to serve you in every way that will 


make the wish come true. 


EASTERN TUBE & TOOL CO., INC. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Observations for 1926 


By JOSEPH A. FOWLER 
President, Association of Electragists, International 


S igsemnage- neal the country every indication points to 

better than normal business activity for 1926. This 
outlook includes the building program and is therefore 
encouraging to the electrical industry. 

Since the war there has been an unfortunate tendency 
toward speculation in residential property which has re- 
sulted in a orgy of cardboard house construction. As a 
part of the building industry we should use our influence 
to discourage this economic waste. Campaigns like the 
Red Seal are timely and should find ready sponsorship in 
every live community. 


National Indications point to a year of considerable 
Electrical activity in strengthening the National Electrical 
Code Code procedure. Uniformity in revision prac- 
tice, interpretation and a clearer understanding of relation- 
ships even if not entirely consumated, should at least get 
a good start this year. 

Now that the Code is an American Engineering Stand- 
ard, electragists should redouble their activities to safe- 
guard its integrity. The Uniform Electrical Ordinance is 
strongly recommended as a proper and necessary protec- 
tion for any locality. 


Trade As a result of the investigation by our Association 
Policy concerning the Trade Policy of the industry and 
the contributions which have been made by others, this 
question has reached a position of paramount importance 
in the trade. We believe this year will mark the beginning 
of a new era in the elimination of the many wasteful dis- 
tribution evils which are hampering the orderly develop- 
ment of the electrical business. 


Local The electric league is the logical generating 
Cooperation force behind the distribution of the electrical 
idea in any locality. The electragist will find an active 
league an invaluable advertising medium for the sale of 
his produce and services. In most localities the central 
station will meet the rest of the trade half way in the work 
of electrical development. In practically every instance 
where there is a breach between the power company and 
the contractor-retailer the cause is the result of selfishness 


and intolerance. Central station indifference to the children 
of the industry is poor business indicating faulty leader- 
ship but antagonism to the central station by electragists 
is an evidence of merchandising blindness. 


Business The inventory of every electragist should com- 
Methods prise his business methods. Any concern which 
has justified the confidence of the public by a policy of sell- 
ing high grade merchandise and efficient workmanship intel- 
ligently directed can and will make money. Taking work 
at the unsuccessful bidder’s cost and not making money on 
the original contract is an every day occurance and indi- 
cates a lack of estimating ability, inefficient methods in 
handling materials and poor supervision of labor. We 
would criticise our housekeepers if all preparations for din- 
ner were ignored until we entered the home and yet we per- 
mit the same wasteful methods to obtain in starting our jobs. 


Creative [In every community will be found a consider- 
Work able number of houses with obsolete wiring 
installations as unsuited to the present state of the art of 
electrical convenience and illumination as the one cylinder 
motor car would be in competition with the automobile 
of today. This situation presents a demand market—a 
market that must be sold by some one. If contractors 
remain indifferent to the potentialities of the business of 
re-wiring, the central station will feel justified in entering 
the field. We should organize local cooperative campaigns, 
backed up by effective publicity, educating the public 
toward the use of convenience outlets and switch controls. 
Tens of thousands of electrical appliances were sold dur- 
ing the recent holidays with no provision for their con- 
venient use. Such appliances are advance sales mediums 
for a selling program. Very few domestic consumers realize 
that extensions can be made to a wiring installation with- 
out serious injury to the finished condition of the house. 
Our Association will assist you in promoting a re-wiring 
campaign. 

The true test of our fitness as representatives of the 
electragist’s classification lies in our ability to sell rather 
than buy business. 
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Another Year Without An 


Organized Strike 


A Brief Description of the Principles and Proceedure of the Body 
Most Responsible for This Condition in the Electrical Construc- 
tion Industry—The Council on Industrial Relations 


By L. K. COMSTOCK 


Chairman, Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction industry 


N° organized strike and no lockout 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. That 
is the record in the electrical construc- 
tion industry during the years 1924 and 
1925. This fact deserves more than 
passing attention. No small factor in 
this result was the Council on Industrial 
Relations for the Electrical Construc- 
tion Industry. What is this organiza- 
tion and by whom is it supported and 
what are its policies and what is its 
personnel? These are questions often 
asked by members of the industry whose 
memory is like the soul of wit—brevity 
—short; and by others who may have 
had no reason for remembering. 


The Council was authorized in 1919 
by the concurrent action of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the Association of Elec- 
tragists, International, then called the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers. The action taken 
by these two organizations took the 
form of the adoption of a Declaration 
of Principles and the appointment by 
each organization of a committee of five 
to seek a joint meeting for the purpose 
of building a structure for carrying out 
the principles adopted. The principles, 
eight in number, with a preamble, are 
as follows: 


The vital interests of the Public, Em- 
ployee and Employer in industry are in- 
separably bound together. All will benefit 
by a continuous peaceful operation of the 
industrial process and the devotion of the 
means of production to the common good. 


1. The facilities of the electrical in- 
dustry for service to the public will be 
developed and enhanced by recognition 
that the overlapping of the functions of 
the various groups in the industry is 
wasteful and should be eliminated. 


2. Close contact and a mutually sympa- 
thetic interest between employee and em- 
ployer will develop a better working 
system, which will tend constantly to stim- 
ulate production, while improving the 








L. K. Comstock 


relationship between employee, employer 
and the community. 


3. Strikes and lockouts are detrimental 
to the interests alike of employee, em- 
ployer and the public and should be 
avoided. 


4. Agreements or understandings which 
are designed to obstruct directly or in- 
directly the free development of trade, 
or to secure to special groups special 
privileges and advantages, are subversive 
of the public interest and cancel the doc- 
trine of equality of rights and opportun- 
ity, and should be condemned. 


5. The public interest is conserved, 
hazard to life and property is reduced, 
and standards of work are improved by 
fixing an adequate minimum of qualifica- 
tion in knowledge and experience as a 
requirement precedent to the right of an 
individual to engage in the electrical con- 
struction industry, and by the rigid in- 
spection of electrical work, old and new. 


6. Public welfare, as well as the in- 
terests of the trade, demands that elec- 
trical work be done by the electrical 
industry. 


7. Cooperation between employee and 
employer acquires constructive power, as 
both employees and employers become 
more completely organized. 


8. The right of employees and enm- 
ployers in local groups to establish local 
wage scales and local working rules is 
recognized, and nothing herein is to be 
construed as infringing that right. 


These principles have constituted the 
fundamental law, the Magna Charta, 
according to which the Council seeks 
to control its own action and activities. 

The committee of five appointed by 
the International Brotherhood, together 
with the committee of five appointed by 
the Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national, met shortly after their author- 
ization, adopted the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples and proceeded to organize by 
electing officers and adopting by-laws 
and rules of procedure. 

The Council thence became an in- 
dependent body, functioning by itself, 
controlled by no authority external to 
itself, save by the annual election of its 
members by the I. B. E. W. and by the 
Union Shop Section of the Association 
of Electragists, International. 

It costs money to operate the Council. 
It ought to cost very much more than it 
ever has cost, because if the Council 
had more money to spend it could do 
a better job in the field of mediation; 
it could do a better job in the collection 
of labor statistics in departments un- 
touched at present by any of the statis- 
tical agencies; it could do a better job 
in advertising its usefulness and _ its 
effectiveness. The expense of the Coun- 
cil up to the present time has been paid 
from a fund raised in exactly equal 
amounts by the Union Shop Section of 
the Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tional, and by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. This fund 
amounts to about $5000 a year, but it 
is hoped that the changes made in the 
constitution of the Association of Elec- 
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tragists, at its last convention in West 
Baden, will have the effect of materially 
increasing this fund. 

Five thousand a year is a small price, 
indeed, to pay for a strikeless industry; 
it is a small price to pay for the gen- 
erally cordial relations which have been 
established in recent years between em- 
ployer and employee; it is a small price 
to pay for a court of last resort, for 
an arbitration court where differences 
of opinion in labor relations can be 
settled by unprejudiced judges belong- 
ing to the industry and versed in all of 
the intricacies of detail and the term- 
inology of the industry. 


The Council has been under the neces- 
sity of proceeding cautiously to formu- 
late its policies, but it has at no time 
proceeded timorously. It is conscious 
of the fact that it is blazing a trail and 
doing the work of a pioneer in labor 
relations; it has never lost sight of the 
fact that the public interest, the welfare 
and prosperity of the employer, no less 
than the employee, require adjustment 
of industrial relations by peaceful 
methods. The Council believes that 
regularity and continuity of employ- 
ment should be sought to the fullest 
extent possible and constitute a respons- 








trades. If there were a council func- 
tioning for the building trades as a 
whole, extraordinary caution in the use 
of index numbers for the adjustment of 
wages would not be necessary. Extra 
care in their use becomes necessary 
when they are used in only one or two 
of about thirty trades composing the 
building trades. High wages in one 
trade in the building trades powerfully 
affects others in the minds of all con- 
cerned; therefore, if those high wages, 
though perhaps fully justified, have 
been fixed by unscientific consideration, 
they will powerfully affect the adjust- 

ment of wages in another trade, in 











The Council rules of procedure 
provide for an impartial hearing of 
both sides to a dispute by the sub- 
mission of briefs and also orally, 
if either disputant or both so de- 
sire. The rules of procedure pro- 
vide also that no decision of the 
Council shall be rendered except by 
a unanimous vote. This rule insures 
a decision acceptable to five em- 
ployers and five labor men. While 
it is true that every decision of the 
Council will disappoint some one, 
yet it is well to remember that near- 
ly every case decided by our law 
courts has disappointed some one. 
It is also well to remember that 
nearly every dispute has three sides 
—your side, my side and the right 
side. 

The primary function of the 
Council is the removal of the causes 


Construction Industry. 
ure, its approach to the labor problem, as here pre- 
sented, is a topic with which all of our readers 
should be familiar.—The Editor. 


NE of the greatest economic wastes that the 
American people have to pay for each year is 
that caused by labor disturbances—men out of 
work, production at a standstill, purchasing power 
dormant. It used to cost the electrical construction 
industry—employers and employees—millions of 
dollars each year. For the past two years, there 
has been not one organized strike or lockout, and 
it has cost $5,000, labor paying half and the con- 
tractors half. 

Everybody that is at all associated with the elec- 
trical construction industry is affected, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, by this condition. 
agency which more than any other is directly re- 
sponsible for this much to be desired condition, is 
the Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical 
Its principles, its proceed- 
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ways that greatly disturb a normal 
use of index numbers. The Council 
has recognized this fact in the Ham- 
ilton decision in the following 
language: 

“It is also shown that the wage 
scales prevailing in the building 
trades in Hamilton for other crafts 
range from 85 cents to $1.125 per 
hour. The Council believes it to be 
economically wrong to fix wages for 
electricians at the lowest point in any 
particular locality, because the low- 
est paid trades have uniformly shown 
stagnation in growth, due to the un- 
attractiveness of the monetary re- 
turn.” 


In the process of studying the 
briefs and oral testimony submitted 
to the Council in a number of cases 
with particular reference to the 
causes of cessation of work, whether 
by strike or lockout, the Council 
has concluded that trade agreements 
carrying specific dates of expiration 





of dispute and the establishment of 

good working relations between em- 
ployer and employee; the realization 
of cooperation to the end of promoting 
craftsmanship. Cooperation is not a 
static thing but is dynamic; it requires 
constant effort on the part of all who 
cooperate. If one tenth of the time and 
energy spent in wordy warfare, vitupera- 
tion, fault finding and billingsgate in 
the past had been spent in constructive 
cooperation, our industry would today 
possess a craftmanship equal if not 
superior to any that was ever known; 
a day’s pay would buy a day’s work, 
and a day’s work would be well done. 
This is the goal of the Council. Fanciful 
you say? Perhaps. It may be useful to 
remember that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was looked upon as a crazy 
idea by a large majority of the English 
people and by no small section of the 
American colonies. The reader can sup- 
ply any number of other examples. 


ibility, resting alike upon employers, 
wage earners, and the public. The Coun- 
cil believes that our industry is made 
up of wage earners, no less than of 
those who are wage payers. We all be- 
long to the same industry, and there- 
fore the right of wage earners to organ- 
ize is as clearly recognized as that of 
any other element or part of the in- 
dustry. The Council views with disfavor 
any sudden change in wages, as unfair 
to employers because of contract com- 
mittments and it discourages retroac- 
tive wage advances, unless requested by 
both disputants. 


The index number method of adjust- 
ment has been used many times by the 
Council and probably will continue to 
be used. But experience teaches that 
this method must be used with great 
caution in the electrical industry or in 
any other of the industries forming the 
industrial group known as the building 


are the most common cause for 
wage disputes and consequently cessa- 
tion of work; and, conversely, continu- 
ing agreements tend to eliminate inter- 
ruptions of work. 

It has therefore recommended in a 
number of decisions a form of agree- 
ment which has no termination, except 
by service of notice by one party to the 
agreement on the other of a desire to 
terminate. This notice must be served 
twelve months in advance of the date 
for termination. 


The Council is often faced with the 
question—“What is a fair wage?” In 
the present state of the public mind, it 
may not be possible to answer this ques- 
tion in a very satisfactory or intelligent 
way. The Council does not know. The 
employer may think he knows but does 
not. The employee may think he knows 
but does not. If statistical conditions 
permitted one to compare the wages in 
the bricklayers’ or carpenters’ trade in 
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1825 with the corresponding wage in 
1925 by means of the commodity price 
index number, it is probable that the 
1925 wage would be found capable of 
buying more of the goods consumed by 
the laboring man than the 1825 wage. 
And yet this discrepancy attracts little 
or no attention. But when the 1925 
wage is compared with the 1914 wage 
by means of the index number, it at- 
tracts more than ordinary attention, be- 
cause it is found that the 1925 wage 
buys more than 40 percent more goods 
than the 1914 wage. Notwithstanding 
this fact there seems to be everywhere 
a certain degree of equanimity about 
it—it seems to be taken for granted that 
wages are rather satisfactory despite the 
fact that the real as distinguished from 
the monetary wage is much higher than 
in 1914. How else can this be account- 
ed for, except by the tacit and inarticul- 
ate admission on the part of the employ- 
ing public that the present high real 
wages or labor represents the share 
labor is receiving in the recent vast in- 
crease of national wealth to the accumu- 
lation of which labor has powerfully 
contributed. 


Has No Mandatory Power 


The Council is now at work endeavor- 
ing to produce a formula for wage ad- 
justment by index numbers which will 
take this fact into consideration. One 
of the hampering obstructions is the 
dificulty of securing the necessary re- 
liable data properly compensated by the 
changing dollar value. 

Emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that the Council has abandoned the 
philosophy of power and the struggle 
for power. It has been clothed with no 
mandatory powers. It relies upon the 
individual’s instinctive spirit of’ fair- 
ness and sportsmanship and upon the 
theory that the public will think and 
act correctly when it has the facts. 
Publicity and public opinion are the 
only agencies by which the Council pro- 
poses to win public favor, esteem and 
confidence. With this idea in the back- 
ground, the Council has published every 
decision it has rendered. This fact 
known in advance by all disputants who 
appear before it creates an atmosphere 
unfriendly to rash and extreme state- 
ments and tends to clarify the questions 
at issue. Disinclination to appear be- 
fore the Council with flimsy arguments 
has been the cause of local settlements 
of no small number of disputes. 


Mediation—the settlement of disputes 
by reason instead of fighting—is the 
function with which the Council is gen- 
erally and closely associated. The prime 
interest of the Council, however, is not 
mediation but the discovery and re- 
moval of the causes of disputes which 
call for mediation. Causes are discov- 
ered by a study of effects, by research 
and diagnosis, and for that reason the 
Council has placed itself at the service 
of the industry as mediator. 

Broadly speaking, the Council’s pur- 
pose is to substitute harmony for strife 
in the industry. Mediation serves that 
purpose. The machinery created by the 
Council for mediation makes necessary 
the discussion of their differences by 
local groups of employers and em- 
ployees. 


What It Is and Is Not 


To state more clearly the essence of 
the Council idea, the following state- 
ments of what the Council is and what 
the Council is not are set down: 


It is not an organization possessed 
of mandatory powers. 

It is an agency for promoting har- 
mony, good-will and cooperation. 

It is not an organization for union- 
izing employees where unions do not 
exist. 

It is an agency for the peaceful settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 


It is not an organization for the 
establishment of a national wage. 

It is an agency for promoting the uni- 
fication of the fundamentals of labor 
agreements. 


It is not an organization seeking 
power in order to dominate. 

It is an agency for the promotion of 
the common welfare by the elimination 
of strife. 

It is not an organization for the pri- 
mary purpose of settling disputes. 

It is an agency for removing the cause 
of dispute. 

It is not an organization for protect- 
ing the rights and immunities of labor 
unions; it is not an organization for 
protecting the rights and privileges of 
employers. 

It is an organization which designs to 
do justice between employer and em- 
ployee, to foster a spirit of good-will, 
to build an industry whose right hand 
is direction and whose left hand is exe- 
cution, where each hand knows the mind 
that directs the other and hence both 


are in perfect tune and accord. 








All decisions of the Council when 
sitting as a court require a unanimous 
vote. To some this seems surprising, 
The question has often been asked— 
“what do you do when you can’t get a 
unanimous vote?” Up to date this ques- 
tion is academic—no failure to get a 
unanimous vote has yet been recorded, 
When, and if the Council shall fail—its 
only recourse is to publish the facts 
with the reasons for its failure. 


Division Not On Party Lines 


What is the personnel of the Coun- 
cil? The Council consists of ten men, 
five of whom are representative em- 
ployers and five of whom are executive 
oficers of the International Brother. 
hood. These men in a technical sense 
are the representatives of the two ele- 
ments of the industry; from every prac- 
tical, point of view, they are just ten 
men representative of the industry. Each 
of the ten is an individual; each thinks 
for himself; when the council sits as a 
court, and fails to cast an unanimous 
vote for a decision on the first call, it 
is not uncommon for the vote to stand 
7 to 3 or 8 to 2 or 9 to 1, showing con- 
clusively that the members do not divide, 
as might be supposed, on strictly party 
lines or according to their technical 
allegiance. 

The Council membership is drawn 
from widely separated parts of the 
country, making it truly national in 
scope. The members come from Boston, 
New York, Utica, Detroit, Chicago and 
Washington. Members have been elected 
also from Indianapolis and New Or- 
leans. 

No account of the Council would be 
fair nor would it do justice to the sub- 
ject without a word of high praise for 
the spirit and the mental attitude with 
which the ten members have approached 
their tasks and a few words of the high- 
est commendation for the lofty detach- 
ment with which the members have 
viewed the questions brought before 
them for consideration without any 
surrender of principle. 

Among the many cases of wage dis- 
pute or other maladjustment brought 
to the Council for relief, may be men- 
tioned three for Detroit, three for New 
Orleans, three for New York, two for 
Washington, three for Cleveland, one 
for Baltimore, one for Hamilton, Ohio; 
one for Terre Haute, Indiana; two for 
Indianapolis, two for Schenectady, one 
for St. Louis, one for East Liverpool, 
and others. 
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Attitude of Lamp Manufacturers on 
Central Station Practices in 


@ Giving free renewals 
@ Selling below scheduled price 


@ Breaking discount schedule in effort to take industrial 
business from dealer 


_ is probably no single piece 
of merchandise that is distributed 
more satisfactorily through the electri- 
cal trade than the incandescent lamp. 
Nevertheless, THE ELECTRAGIST receives 
each year a number of protests against 
some of the methods employed in the 
distribution of this product by certain 
central station lighting companies. 
These complaints usually refer to the 
practices of the latter in distributing 
lamps on a free renewal basis, selling 
lamps at less than the prices established 
by the manufacturer, or, what is still 
more disturbing, a practice that was 
recently reported of a central station 
soliciting at less than the manufacturer’s 
established prices the lamp business of 
an industrial plant at the time securing 
its lamp supply through a dealer-agent. 

It is quite apparent that the dealer- 
agent is placed in an unfavorable posi- 
tion to meet this competition, because 
he does not own the stock of lamps, but 
holds them on consignment, merely act- 
ing as agent for the manufacturer. 
Therefore he is required to sell lamps 
at the manufacturer’s schedule. 

In the past few months, these com- 
plaints have been a bit more numerous, 
and for that reason the editor of THE 
ELECTRAGIST addressed the - following 
letter to the general sales manager of 
each of the three Mazda Lamp Com- 
panies: 


“There have been brought to our atten- 
tion recently three practices on the part 
of certain central stations, with respect to 
Mazda Lamp distribution, which are 
detrimental to the interests of dealers 
with agency contracts. They are: 


1. Free renewals. 

2. Sales at less than the manufacturer’s 
scheduled prices. 

3. Allowance of large discounts to an 
industrial on any quantity, in an 
effort to get business away from a 
dealer, who has signed up that in- 
dustrial on a contract. 

“The contractor-dealer, because he oper- 


ates on an agency basis, feels that these 
practices work a hardship on him and, 
when they occur, we receive letters ask- 
ing that we do something to stop them. 

“Since the dealer with an agency agree- 
ment, cannot sell lamps at other than the 
schedule prices, what protection, if any, 
do you offer him against such practices 
as have been mentioned? 

“This letter is being sent also to the 
other two Mazda Lamp manufacturers 
and, if convenient, we should appreciate a 
reply before going to press with the Jan- 
uary issue.” 


As the conditions and terms in the 
purchasers’ contracts and agents’ ap- 
pointments are the same for all Mazda 
lamp manufacturers, George C. Osborn, 
general sales manager of the Edison 
Lamp Works, was interviewed to secure 
an expression of opinion from him with 
reference to the above question. In dis- 
cussing this with the editor of THE 
ELectracist, Mr. Osborn made it quite 
clear that the question of central sta- 
tions furnishing lamps on a free re- 
newal basis, or of selling them at less 
than list prices, is not a new issue but 
has occupied the attention of the elec- 
trical industry and the lamp manufac- 
turers for a great many years. He 
pointed out that originally the distribu- 
tion of lamps was almost entirely con- 
fined to central station companies, that 
during the early days, when carbon 
lamps were the best that were available, 
it was considered essential by most of 
the principal lighting companies to take 
measures that would insure the frequent 
replacement of discolored carbon lamps 
by new ones. In order to furnish satis- 
factory lighting service to consumers, 
they did this by selling lamps at their 
cost or, in many cases, by furnishing 
free lamp renewals. 


After the tungsten filament lamp was 
introduced many central stations con- 
sidered that it was no longer necessary 
to exercise the same control over lamp 
renewals. A definite trend among central 


stations was started toward the policy 
of selling lamps as merchandise, at 
regularly established manufacturer’s 
prices, in place of furnishing them free 
as part of their lighting service and in- 
cluding this cost in their rates. This 
trend has been particularly noticeable 
in the last decade, and Mr. Osborn 
stated that today only a few of the large 
central stations give free renewals. The 
total now being distributed in this man- 
ner he estimated at less than 10 per cent 
of the country’s lamp requirements. 

A recent analysis showing the way 
lamps are distributed by an important 
group of central station companies 
representing the principal ones who 
have been operating in the past on free 
renewal policies, shows the following: 








ANALYSIS OF CENTRAL STATION 
LAMP DISTRIBUTION 


Basep ON 


No of | Popula- 
Towns | tion 29 
753 Millions 


PERCENTAGE 











CLASSIFICATION OF PoLicy 


Do not handle lamps 8% 6% 
Sell lamps at list prices 72% 57% 
Sell lamps at less than list} 5% 5% 
Give free renewals 15% 32% 

















There are still a few central station 
companies that sell lamps to their own 
consumers at figures slightly below the 
retail prices. Mr. Osborn estimated that 
the distribution represented by this 
policy is less than 2 percent of the 
total country’s lamp requirements. 


Some of the central stations, Mr. Os- 
born stated, continue this policy because 
their management is reluctant to make 
the change, either because of franchise 
obligations or because it has been a 
policy of their company of so many 
years standing. 

Continued on page 22 
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| F. M. Mosley, Montgomery 


S pioneers go, Frank M. Mosley of Montgomery, 
Alabama, was one of the earliest, just as he has 
been one of the most successful in the electrical field. 
Born in 1872, he has stuck close to his native Montgomery 
except for the few years, ending in 1893, when he was 
undergoing the process of technical education in Auburn 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. In 1894, Mr. Mosley 
formed an electrical contracting partnership with Henry 
C. Jones and with him later developed the Tallassee Falls 
Water Power Project whereby 30,000 volts of current 
were transmitted to Montgomery, thirty miles distance. 
At the time this was considered a great engineering feat. 
In many respects, Mr. Mosley is the electrical dad of 
many active competitors in his home city, but with 
characteristic good humor, he seems to enjoy listing those 
who have gained their electrical educations under his 
practical eye as his employees and have later branched 
out with their own shops. There are two accomplish- 
ments in which he feels a great deal of pride. First, at 
the start of the war, he undertook the hurry-up job of 
wiring Camp Sheridan for the 15,000 lights necessary 
under its plans. In less than four months this job was 
finished and Montgomery’s contractor received the com- 
mendation of high government officials for his splendid 
effort. The second object of Mr. Mosley’s pride is his 
store which he has situated next to his home in the 
residential part of the city. Called the “Electrabode,” 
this store is a model of sales equipment and tasteful 
decoration. Aside from his enthusiastic membership in 
the Association of Electragists—International, he finds 
time to be active in his local Business Men’s Club, Lion’s 


Club, Radio Club, and the Electrical Club. 
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L. B. Van Nuys, Peoria 


ORN in the same year as his electrical confrere who 
shares this page, Louis B. Van Nuys gained his 
electrical education along practical lines in Mil- 

waukee, Chicago, and Des Moines before he returned to 
his native city to establish the Central Electric Company 
of Peoria. The chances are he would never have taken 
to things electrical were it not for the urge to make a 
little money on the side at night while he worked in a 
dry goods store. Bell installations led to interest in elec- 
tricity and his first lighting work came when the old 
52-volt system and underwriters wire were still in use. 
Mr. Van Nuys remembers also when the current from the 
trolley wire was used to run elevators. His work now covers 
a wide range, from the retailing of fixtures to large | 
contracting jobs. Theatrical work has always been some- 
thing of a specialty with Mr. Van Nuys and just recent- 
ly he finished the complete electrical work on the Peoria 
Consistory Cathedral which contains one of the largest 
stages in the state. Like most successful contractor-dealers, 
he believes that no job is too small for the attention of 
the man who would build up a business worth while. 
He has, therefore, located his business in the retail sec- 
tion of the city and has won out in the keen business 
competition of Peoria’s electrical mart. That he believes 
play goes well with hard work, is shown by Mr. Van Nuys’ 
activity in Mohammed Shrine and the Mt. Haneley Coun- 
try Club. These with his interest in the Rotary Club, the 
Electrical League of Peoria, and The Society for Electrical 
Development keep him busy between jobs. 
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How the National Electrical Code 
Has Developed 


A Product of the Best Thinking of Electrical and Insurance 
Interests and the Public, it is Ever in Step With Progress 
and After Forty Years in the Making is Now an American 


pee the time when the arc lamp, 
and later the incandescent lamp 
were introduced into the commercial 
and domestic life of the American peo- 
ple, electricity has been a fire hazard. 
Electric service manifested this trait at 
an early age. 

Since that time the insurance inter- 
ests, the engineering fraternity and the 
electrical industry have steadily en- 
gaged in surrounding electric service 
with such safeguards as will reasonably 
protect the public from fire from that 
cause. 

Those safeguards are now stipulated 
in the National Electrical Code which 
has not only the approval of the under- 
writers, national body and all of the 
national electrical associations, but is 
in addition an American Engineering 
Standard. In other words, the Code has 
now reached the point where it will be 
recognized by the courts as an unbiased 
document, representing the best practice 
of the day with due regard for the rea- 
sonable public safety, without discrim- 
inating in any way against any part of 
the public. 

It took the industry over forty years 
to bring this situation about—forty 
years of patient, painstaking and honest 
effort. It has not been an easy task and 
those who have participated in this work 
are to be congratulated for their almost 
universal display of personal disin- 
terest. 

Almost without exception, those who 
have had a part in the development of 
the National Electrical Code have un- 
avoidably and perfectly properly repre- 
sented some commercial interest. The 
underwriters are interested in keeping 
fire losses at a minimum, the utilities 
do not want standards so severe that 
they will handicap the development of 
the industry, the manufacturers have an 


Engineering Standard 


By S. B. WILLIAMS 
Editor THE ELECTRAGIST 


, Jew Jerk E Joara fire [[ncerwri iters 


MORKEL BUILDING) 
Neo. 5 BROADWAY, 


, Rooms Nos. 32 Fo 3% NEW YORK. 


Oétober 19th, 1881. 


The New York Board of Fire Underwriters at a 
meeting hela this day, adopted the following 
‘standard for Electric. Light Wires, Lampa, etc., 
subject to futere additions. 





1. Wires to have 50-per cent. excess of conductivity 
above ‘the amount calculated as necessary for’ the 
number of lights to be supplied by the wire. 

2. Wires to be thoroughly insulated and doubly 
coated with some approved material. — ” 

3. All wires to be ‘securely fastened by some ap- 
proved non-conducting fastening, and to be. placed ait 

+» least 
424% tnthe s for Incandescent lights, and } 
+8 inches for Arc lights { 
from each other, and & inche: *s from ail” 
other wires and-from all metal or other conducting 
substanee, and to be placed in a manner to-be thor- 
‘oughly and easily inspected by surveyors. 

When it becomes necessary to carry wire’ thréugh 

partitions.and floors, they: must be secured aguinst con- 


taet with’ metal or other conducting” substance in a 
manner approved by the Inspector of the Board. 

+ All Arc lights must be protected by glass globes 
enclosed at the "bottom to effectually prevent sparks 
or particles of the carbons from falling from the lamps, 

“and in show windows, mills and other places where 
there are materials of an inflammable nature, chimneys 
with spark arrestors shall be placed at the top of the 
globe. _ Open lights positively prohibited. 

The. conducting frame work of chandeliers must be 
insulated and covered the same as wires, 

3. Where: electricity is conducted into a building 

’ (from sources otheF than the building in which it is 

used) a shat off must be placed at the point of entrance 

~ _ tq each building, and the supply turned off when the 
lights are not in ase. ~ 


. 
. 
4 


‘ Applications. for permission to use electric: lights 
must be accompanied with a st of the number 
and kind of lamps to be. used, the estimate of some 
‘known electrician of the quantity of electricity required, 

» -and a sample of the wire (at‘least three feet in length) 
: to be used, with a certificate of said electrician of the 
carrying capacity of said wire. The applications should 
also state where the electricity is to be generated, 
whether the connection will have metallic or grourid 
circuit, and as far as possible give full details of man- 
. tier in which it is proposed to equip the building. 
Applications should be seat to Wm. M. Randell, 
Secretary of the Committee on Police and Origin of 
Fires. 





Wm. W. HENSHAW, 


Sacesrany 


The First Electrical Fire Prevention Rules 


investment to protect, while the con- 
tractors do not want to see a standard 
so low that irresponsible people and 
poor workmen can prey on the public 
and discredit their proper function. 

Nevertheless, the men representing 
these various interests have for the most 
part approached Code work with but 
one main idea—reasonable public safe- 
ty. This has been apparent from the 
very beginning. 

The first set of fire prevention rules 
governing electrical installation were 
issued by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters on October 19, 1881, one 
year prior to the beginning of service 
by the first central station. The first 
rule was as follows: 

“1. Wires to have 50 percent excess 
of conductivity above the amount cal- 


culated as necessary for the number of 
lights to be supplied by the wire.” 
When it is remembered that wires in 
those days were not drawn with any- 
thing like the uniformity of size that 
they are today, it will be apparent that 
the underwriters were very liberal. A 
50 percent greater conductor capacity 
was by no means sufficient capacity to 
guard against overheating at weak spots 
but the underwriters did not feel like 
handicapping an infant industry. Never- 
theless, before the month was out the 
Edison Electric Light Company sug- 
gested that “wires shall have capacity 
for conveying a current of electricity 
ten times greater than the normal cur- 
rent, and this excess shall not be able 
to heat the wire higher than 125 degrees 
Fahrenheit.” This was partly to safe- 
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guard the public from hazards of exist- 
ing installations and partly to provide 
for inevitable growth. Today this latter 
tendency is still to be seen. 

For some years the Code was com- 
monly called the “Underwriters’ Code” 
and even today some people use that 
expression. As a matter of fact, the 
Code has never been an underwriters’ 
code, except perhaps for a few years 
in the beginning. It has always been 
an “Electrical Industry Code”. 


Electrical Industry Leads 


The New York Board kept modifying 
its rules and in 1882 they were adopted 
by the National Board and by Boston. 
In 1885, however, rules more complete 
than any others were brought out by 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
in which the Exchange was “largely 
aided by some of the leading electric 
light people.” 

That same year the National Electric 
Light Association discussed with insur- 
ance interests at its convention in Balti- 
more, fire prevention rules and followed 
this up with conferences from which 
the first really comprehensive rules re- 
sulted. It is interesting to note that the 
National Electric Light Association did 
not adopt then these rules, but the in- 
surance people did. Later the N. E. L. 
A. did adopt a set of rules. 

Thus forty years ago the electrical 
industry was the leading factor in code 
work. 

Ten years later, when there were four 
or five Codes, all national in character, 
a conference was called for the purpose 
of standardizing on one code. The re- 
sult was the National Electrical Code 
in 1897—two years later. To this con- 
ference came representatives from the 
following electrical interests in addi- 
tion to representatives of the under- 
writers, architects and fire chiefs: 

American Institute of Electrical En- 

gimeers 

American Street Railway Association 

American Bell Telephone Company 

Western Union Telegraph Company 

Postal Telegraph Company 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 

turing Company 

National Electric Light Association 

The electrical contractors formed 
their national association in 190] and 
the very next Code revision found them 
taking part. And from time to time as 
other interests became organized na- 
tionally, such as the supply jobbers and 





























































the manufacturers, they were given 
committee appointments. 

The foregoing has been presented 
simply to show that the National Elec- 
trical Code is bigger than any single 
commercial interest. It is impossible to 
bring so many divergent interests to- 
gether and keep them working harmoni- 
ously for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury unless they have some common 
objective. If one group were to ride 
its own selfish interests it would at once 
find itself in conflict with some other 
group and then nothing would be ac- 
complished. 


The common objective which has 
bound all of these groups together has 
been the promotion of electric service 
by the route of Reasonable Public Safe- 
ty. If this hadn’t been true the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee 
would never have placed its stamp of 
approval upon the Code. 


Progress Recognized 


As the art expanded those in whose 
hands the responsibility for Code revis- 
ion was placed had to bear in mind that 
the public was entitled to the fruits of 
progress. New developments of merit 
must be recognized. 

There have been times when perhaps 
self interest did raise its head and defer 
action longer than was necessary. That, 
however, was some time ago. If any- 
thing the Electrical Committee in charge 
of Code revision is very liberal and 
patient in the attention it gives to any 
product or method. 

As proof of the statement that pro- 
gress is recognized one has but to com- 
pare the installation materials and 
methods of today with those ten to 
fifteen years ago. There have been 
changes from the service to the outlet, 
each of which caused new competition 
and many of which caused the scrap- 
ping of considerable expensive machin- 
ery, but it was all accepted in the in- 
terests of Reasonable Public Safety. 

In some cases the rules have been 
stiffened while in others they have been 
modified. Safety entrance switches 
have taken the place of the open knife 
switch while a No. 14 branch circuit 
formerly protected by a 6-amp, fuse, 
later by the 10-amp. size, may now be 
protected by one 50 percent larger. 

There have been a number of such 
cases, but in each the rule of reason has 
applied. That is why the industry en- 
joys a real code. If the Code were un- 
reasonably strict there might easily be 








— 


legal difficulties where it were made 
part of an ordinance. On the other 
hand, if it were unreasonably low in its 
requirements, it would defeat its very 
purpose—public protection. 


In the normal development of a Code 
it was of course essential to set up 
specifications for products to be used 
in installation work. These specifica. 
tions form quite a substantial part of 
early codes and if one goes back into 
the nineties he will even find lists of 
approved materials. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


A committee, however, obviously 
could not set itself up as an approving 
body and this soon became apparent, 
About the time that the Code became 
the National Electrical Code the under. 
writers set up a laboratory in Chicago 
for testing purposes. Out of it grew 
the institution known as Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. To it is entrusted the de- 
velopment of manufacturing specifica- 
tions and approvals. 


While the Code and those responsible 
for its revision have no obligation to 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories; the 
Laboratories are very distinctly bound 
to the Code in that they may not give 
their approval to any device except it 
first meets with the requirements of the 
Code. 

To date the history of the National 
Electrical Code has been one of pro- 
gress. The next step is the furtherance 
of the unvarying use of the Code 
locally. 


Uniformity Necessary 


In the past year or two considerable 
attention has been given to local code 
practices. Local code committees have 
been formed in numerous places in 
order that those interested might be able 
to meet and agree on rulings without 
the formality of writing such rulings 
into the ordinance. Also this past year 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the several 
national electrical associations and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, engaged an 
electrical field secretary for the purpose 
of increasing the use of the National 
Electrical Code on a uniform basis. 
From the work of these local commit- 
tees and of the field secretary are ex- 
pected to come many of the suggestions 
for future code revisions. 

The National Electrical Code is the 
basis of the Uniform Electrical Ordin- 

Continued on page 22 
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Keeping Electrical 
Peace in Omaha 








The “old-fashioned ideas” of a City 
Electrician, a former contractor, have 


helped to simplify electrical matters in 


a large western city. 





BY ISRAEL LOVETT 


OM of our cornhusker philosophers 
was responsible for the homely 
truth, “It’s a wise man who can see 
good on both sides of a fence without 
being perched on top of it.” This quo- 
tation may seem egotistical on my part 
if I lay claim to being able to discuss, 
without bias, both the electrical inspec- 


_ tor, and the electrical contractor-dealer, 


in so far as their association with each 
other is concerned. Therefore, I hasten 
to add that, several years ago, I was 
a contractor-dealer in Omaha. 

As the result of the changes that 
time brings about, I shall shortly begin 
my ninth year as head of the electrical 
Department of that city, a position 
which also carries with it the duties of 
chief electrical inspector. Having been 
on both sides of the fence, I can at least 
suggest solutions of many of the 
troubles which these important individ- 
uals seem to claim for themselves. 

My use of the word “troubles” is 
probably unfortunate, because there 
should not be anything worthy of the 
name between the city official and the 
contractor, or between the inspectors 
and property owners. The whole pro- 
position of these three hitting it off well, 
in any community, resolves itself large- 
ly on their having a measure of toler- 
ance for the opinions of each other. 

That, and a certain amount of tact 
in dealing with individual cases. Now, 
by all this optimism I don’t mean for 
a moment that situations will not fre- 
quently arise where the solution of a 
repair or some border-line infringement 
of the code will not call for a little 


spirited debate between the 
inspector and the contractor 
or property owner. 

Experience has taught me 
that there are as many “bit- 
ter-enders” in the electrical 
world as there are in Con- 
gress. The only difference is 
that in these days, when 
quality work is becoming a 
by-word in the industry, the 
contractors or owners who 
are “bitter-enders” are usually entirely 
open to persuasion from an inspector 
who really knows his business and does 
not present his official demands with a 
club. Of course, we shall always have 
with us the inspector who doesn’t know 
how to handle the authority his job has 
given him. He is the sort of chap whom 
powers makes soft-headed, instead of 
level-headed; pugnacious, where he 
might be logical. He is a variety of 
lame duck as far as any city electrical 
department goes, and belongs in the 
same class with the man who tries to 
avoid through political influence, re- 
pairs which are called for after proper 
inspection. 

As a matter of civic pride, in this con- 
nection I wish to digress and add that, 
under both major political parties in 
Omaha during eight years, I have in- 
variably found the claims of this type 
of owner falling on deaf ears. I believe 
that this attitude on the part of our 
city officials, has contributed much to 
the dignity necessary in properly carry- 
ing on this important branch of city 
government. 













Isreal Lovett 


From an inspector’s standpoint, I have 
found that there is everything to be 
gained by broadcasting a_ theoretical 
electrical department “policy”. 

Omaha is a city of 210,000 popula- 
tion. I have made an effort to know 
the contractors personally, and to have 
them know me. By long association, 
moreover, we have come to realize what 
to expect of each other. The result is 
a sort of instinctive understanding be- 
tween us, which, if briefly expressed in 
words, would run something like this: 

On the one hand, no member of our 
staff of inspectors is expected to ask 
even the “nearly impossible” of the 
contractors, so far as installations or 
repairs are concerned; on the other 
hand, I have made it understood that 
having asked only the “reasonable” and 
“possible” of contractors, these things 
I have the authority to see carried out, 
promptly and without argument. 

I believe this outlines a réceipt for 
municipal peace that will work out in 
any city, large or small. The same atti- 
tude is also sound when applied to pro- 
perty owners. A manufacturer may 
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resent an order for general re-wiring 
of a large portion of his plant and in- 
dignantly point out to the inspector or 
contractor that it has stood the test of 
service for many years. The authority 
to demand these repairs is the wrong 
way to deal with such a case. Place 
your effort on convincing the owner that 
electrical insulation is perishable, just 
as furnaces, machinery, or factory floors 
may require replacement. He will al- 
most always turn out to be a practical 
sort and is soon convinced that it is 
entirely reasonable to expect wiring to 
show signs of old age. 

And now that I have stressed the 
possibility of this cooperative spirit be- 
tween inspectors and contractor-dealers, 
I shall illustrate the practical value of 
such an attitude. From time to time, 
through code changes, or the enactment 
of local ordinances, the contractors of 
Omaha have been faced with the prob- 
lems of conflicting views among them- 
selves and, sometimes, with theories not 
acceptable to the electrical department 
of the city. And those were the times 
when our cooperation became busy, be- 
fore “bitter-enders” appeared. 


Ironing Out Differences 


These differences have been ironed 
out, as a rule, by the simple process of 
calling a conference of contractors. 
Mind you, I have been careful that these 
meetings were announced, not as a sum- 
mons from the “electrical boss” of the 
town but from one who found it con- 
venient to get the opinions of all con- 
cerned. Results, of course, have just- 
ified this method and, just between our- 
selves, I have had many a change of 
mind myself—to say nothing of learn- 
ing no end of good electrical common 
sense at these confabs. 

It was, for example, at one of these 
contractor confabs that a most valuable 
suggestion came to light, and was de- 
veloped for immediate use. My wish 
was to avoid taking drastic steps when 
I found that the instructions of our de- 
partment on re-wiring and faulty instal- 
lations were not promptly carried out. 
Of course, I could always order the 
Nebraska Power Co. to disconnect the 
service lines, but that suggested a 
method to be used only in stubborn 
cases. And many cases, I knew, were 
matters of carelessness, 

A theory was advanced by the con- 
tractors, themselves, that a letter from 
the power company regretting “the im- 
pending loss of a valued customer” 








might bring prompt action on the part 
of those who had ignored the inspectors. 
Given a trial, it did the business in al- 
most every case. The chances are, too, 
that it worked because it carried a cau- 
tion instead of a threat, a regret instead 
of a bit of the red fire of authority. 

Somehow, I rather think the concilia- 
tory instinct back of that letter offers 
the keynote to all the business associa- 
tion between the contractor, the pro- 
perty owner, and the electrical inspec- 
tor. It is only the hard-boiled contrac- 
tor who refuses to listen to reason on 
violations, and only the stupid inspec- 
tor who asks the unreasonable of the 
contractor. Both are exceptions to the 
general rule of their professions and 
eventually fall by the wayside. As to 
property owners, they are usually prac- 
tical men, and it is a short cut to a set- 
tlement of differences with them if the 
contractor or inspector sticks to prac- 
tical lines of argument. 

Personally I have always been glad 
I was a contractor before undertaking 
inspection work. That should be the 
ideal course of instruction for all in- 
spectors, anyway. 

And the nearer they came to being 
bankrupt as contractors, the better in- 
spectors they would turn out to be. 





How the National Electrical 
Code Has Developed 


Continued from page 20 


ance which is so constructed as to make 
it possible to operate under the Code 
as revised without changing the ordin- 
ance every two years. 


The foregoing is written as an intro- 
duction to articles on the National Elec- 
trical Code from many different view- 
points which will appear in THE ELEc- 
TRAGIST from time to time during this 
year. This is being done in order that 
the local electrical industry and par- 
ticularly the electrical contractor may 
be in a position to give to his commun- 
ity a true picture of the Code for as 
we have tried to show— 

The National Electrical Code has been 
over forty years in the making; 

It is not an insurance code, but is the 
product of the best thinking of the elec- 
trical industry, the insurance interests and 
the public; 

Those responsible for its development 


are governed by only one interest—Rea- 
sonable Public Safety; 


It is in close step with progress; 


It is an American Engineering Standard. 





Attitude of Lamp Manufacturers on 
Central Station Practices 
Continued from page 17 


While the contractor-dealers do not 
relish a free renewal policy, they can 
operate under such a handicap because 
of its very nature. We do, however, see 
no justice in central stations selling 
lamps in competition with dealers at 
slightly less than the prices the manu- 
facturer requires the dealer-agents to 
charge. On this point the lamp manu- 
facturers agree with the viewpoint of 
the dealer-agents, and have urged such 
lighting companies to change to a cen- 
tral station lamp agency appointment. 


Referring to the third question asked 
the lamp manufacturers, their attitude, 
as expressed by Mr. Osborn, would 
decidedly not be in favor of central 
stations endeavoring to take away from 
dealer-agents the lamp business of an 
industrial plant by offering slightly 
higher discounts than the dealer-agent 
is authorized by the manufacturer to 
quote to the same industrial. 





City Electrician’s and 
Inspector’s Salaries 


The low salaries paid city electric- 
ians and electrical inspectors have never 
been large but it is doubtful if anyone 
had any idea of how small they are 
until the Kansas City Electric Club 
gathered figures from twenty-two cities. 
They are given below. The average 
salary for city electricians is $2,686 and 
the average for inspectors is $2,032. 


Yearly Salaries 

















1920 City 
City Population Electrician Inspectors 
l 256,000 $2400 $1500 
2 381,000 2400 2200 
3 87,000 2520 2100 
4. 235,000 2280 1980 
5. 138,000 2700 -—- 
6 243,000 2580 2400 
7 314,000 3600 -_— 
8 118,000 2400 1680 
9 172,000 — 1600 
10 457,000 2400 2160 
11 161,000 2700 2100 
12 104,000 2208 1932 
13. 192,000 3600 moa 
14, 235,000 2520 2040 
15. 315,000 2400 2040 
16. 387,000 3600 1980 
17. 237,000 a 2280 
18. 126,000 2500 2100 
19. 153,000 2040 1740 
20. 216,000 3180 2520 
21. 162,000 3000 2280 
Average 2686 2032 
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A Business Guide of the Small 


Contractor-Dealer 


Second Installment—Financial Management 


OU can never determine upon a 

proper selling price, out of which 
your profit must come, and on which 
the success of your business absolute- 
ly rests, unless you know accurately the 
cost of the merchandise you sell, the 
service you render, or the contract you 
perform and the cost of doing business. 
Do not be deceived or misled by so- 
called “cut throat” suicidal competition 
or similar practices on the part of 
others. No one in his right mind would 
contemplate an act of suicide, even if 
some seeming or alleged benefit might 
accrue to him, just because some one 
else did the same thing. Similarly, no 
sane business should ever consider, 
much less commit, an act of commercial 
suicide because a similar act was com- 
mitted by another to gain what might 
be considered a fancied, temporary ad- 
vantage of some sort. Practices of this 
nature might well be compared to the 
drug habit: easy to acquire; difficult, 
if not impossible, to discard; but, if 
continued in, certain disgrace, dishonor 
and death. The heavy mortality, espec- 
ially in the electrical contractor-dealer 
line of business, can be traced directly, 
as a prime cause, to lack of knowledge 
or disregard of costs, right along with 
incompetence and lack of capital. In 
fact, ignorance or disregard of costs 
might well be included under incompe- 
tence. 


You cannot get your gross profit, on 
which the structure of your business 
must rest, you cannot tell at what price 
to sell, and you cannot intelligently bid 
on contracts unless you know your costs. 
You cannot know them unless you set 
up a hard and fast rule or plan which 
will give them to you, at the right time, 
in the right place, and all through your 
business. Your accounting system will 
serve you in good stead here, if you will 
only hear and heed its continual warn- 
ing voice. As brief, suggestive rules or 
guides, we submit the following: 

{a) Know your costs absolutely on mer- 
chandise sold, service rendered or 
contract performed. Make your 

selling price accordingly. 








ANY of us, at one time or an- 

, other, have either given or 
received individual views of the 
basic principles under which the 
contractor-dealer should do business. 
It has remained, however, for a 
group of electrical supply jobbers 
in Los Angeles to present these prin- 
ciples in pamphlet form, as they did 
at the recent convention of the 
Southern Division of California Elec- 
tragists at Lebec. Much in this 
booklet will not be new to our read- 
ers, as we pointed out last month, 
but in its present form it is logical, 
consistent, and thorough. Because 
of the length of this business guide, 
it has been necessary to publish 
it in several installments, of which 
this is the second.—The Editor. 














- (b) Know absolutely your cost of do- 
ing business, and add a fair and 
legitimate margin to the cost of 
goods plus the cost of doing busi- 
ness, to give you a_ reasonable 
profit. 

(c) Know at all times whether you are 
making or losing money and how 
much. In good time apply any nec- 
essary remedy. 

(d) If you do these things and get a 
proper volume of business, on 
which, of course, everything rests, 
you will be successful, your busi- 
ness will live and prosper, and not 
go down to a superinduced, early 
death. If you disregard these pre- 
cautions, even with a satisfactory 
volume of business, there is a 
strong chance for failure, and it is 
quite probable that the more busi- 
ness you do, the more you will 
lose until the final halt is called, 
the crash comes and you go down 
in its ruins. 

In a little further detail, consider 
more particularly these points: 

(a) Have a definite basis for costing 

cash sales. Your invoices or in- 

ventory or both can point a way. 


(b) Show actual cost on all charge 
sales, similarly determined from 
invoices and inventory. 

(c) Show completely on records actual 
cost of all contract sales, material, 
labor and anything else, making 
certain that everything entering in- 
to the contract is properly charged 
to it. 

(d) Show similarly cost on charge 
tickets covering time payment sales. 
Provide for selling commission, if 
any, and not handled in some other 
way. 

(e) In general, have a set-up to give 
you your actual cost on the busi- 
ness you do, and have that cost 
shown automatically of record. 


You should also have an arrange- 
ment, proof against carelessness or for- 
getfulness, for the disbursement and re- 
turn, if any, of merchandise or material 
within your organization, also returned 
goods from your customers. See that 
the routine or plan is followed without 
deviation or exception. 

Similarly, provide for handling of 
records of the return of merchandise for 
credit to your sources of supply. A 
debit memorandum, for record only, 
pending receipt of actual credit, is the 
best way. The receipt of merchandise 
or material from your jobbers for your 
stock should likewise be handled by 
proper routine and record. 

If you do these things and follow the 
other precautions suggested, your book 
profits throughout the year will pretty 
well represent your actual profits, and 
your inventory, when taken, will show 
that you have everything you should 
have, without a disheartening shortage 
to wipe out the supposed earned profits 
and the actual work of the year. 


Gross Profit 


The emphasis of this great factor in 
your business will be very brief, but 
note it well: 

(a) Sales and gross profits are the very 
foundation of the business. You 
cannot have any gross profit, if you 
do not have sales, and you should 
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not have sales without gross profit. 
You must have both, but granting 
sales, your gross profit must be 
present and right. 

(b) You must have a sufficient and pro- 
portionate rate and volume of gross 
profit both for the business done 
and overhead expense, with turn- 
over, to insure the net profit. 


Financial Statement 


Your accounting system will yield 
you at all times a picture of the busi- 
ness, and this picture will reflect its con- 
dition through the medium, more par- 
ticularly defined “Financial Statement.” 
You should have and carefully consider 
at all times the financial statement— 


(a) For your own good, the health, life, 
and prosperity of the business. 

(b) For a basis of credit from your 
sources of supply and an increase 
in line of credit, when needed. 

(c) For your bank credit, when neces- 
sary, or an increase in the line of 
credit already enjoyed. 

(d) To interest new capital for your 
business, when needed and desired. 

(e) Your accounting system should 
give you a “Financial Statement” 
preferably monthly, then next best 
quarterly or semi-annually, but at 
the very worst annually. 


Credit Extension 


As already mentioned, certain funda- 
mentals underly every business. These 
are nothing mysterious, rather reason- 
able, logical, sensible, but still indis- 
pensable. One of these fundamentals is 
described under this heading. 

An intelligent business will have an 
arrangement to investigate and know 
the credit standing and ability to pay of 
those desiring to buy on a credit basis. 
You would not loan money without 
proper knowledge, basis and arrange- 
ment. Why, then, extend credit in busi- 
ness without proper precaution? In the 
one case you loan money, in the other 
you give out merchandise or service, the 
equivalent of money, having an unques- 
tionable money value and having actu- 
ally cost you money. 

As a general rule, when some one 
applies for a credit account, which 
means goods purchased are to be charg- 
ed and paid later in accordance with 
terms of sale, he should furnish you 
with definite information such as: Home- 
owner or otherwise, occupation, where 
employed, how long, and particularly 
references with whom he has enjoyed 





credit accounts. The department stores 
and retail houses generally require this 
sort of information as a basis for credit. 
The principle is the same. Why should 
you not be justified in employing a sim- 
ilar method? And why should not your 
prospective customer, in requesting 
credit, do for you what he is obliged to 
do in other lines of purchases? Consult 
the references given; they will exchange 
confidential information with you under 
such circumstances. A bank reference 
helps considerably. The name of your 
customer’s bank is a point of informa- 
tion. 

You can easily devise a form for 
credit information on new accounts, or 
secure a sample form from a depart- 
ment store or through your jobber. All 
necessary information can -easily be 
completed on the form selected. You 
can then file it in a proper place for 
future use, if needed. Credit is a privi- 
lege which those entitled should enjoy 
and those unworthy be denied. 


Charge Sales 


(a) Take proper precautions on all 
charge sales through the store; in- 
telligently decide before delivering 
merchandise or rendering service. 


Contracting Sales 


(b) Contracting sales present a more 
complex problem, but because the 
principle is the same, and general- 
ly more substantial amounts are in- 
volved, these justify and should re- 
ceive still greater precaution and 
more intelligent decision. 

(b-1) You must determine clearly in 
advance whether the job is pro- 
perly financed. 

(b-2) You should know the owner and 
whatever you can learn of his repu- 
tation, method of doing business, 
carrying out contracts, and ability 
to pay within the terms of contract 
—arrangements he has made on the 
particular job. 

(b-3) You must determine whether the 
contractor, with whom you gener- 
ally actually do business, is all 
right from every angle, has a fair 
and satisfactory contract, and can 
carry out all his obligations. Leave 
nothing to chance or to take care 
of itself. 

(b-4) Most sizable contract jobs are 
bonded, and those, of course, are 

far the better risk. As already ex- 

plained under another heading, 
know beforehand whether a job is 





bonded, to what extent—materia] 
and labor—and name, responsibil. 
ity, and address of the bonding 
company. 

(b-5) In the contracting end, if your 
business warrants, you might de. 
rive great benefits from member. 
ship in such organizations as 
building material dealers credit as. 
sociations. These advantages in- 
clude proper method of extension, 
of credit, handling the job, and 
collection—aids from the begin- 
ning of your work and even before, 
all through its progress and on to 
the real conclusion—final payment. 

(b-6) Generally and briefly, see that 
everything about a proposed job is 
such as to insure you payment 
within the terms of contracts you 
take. 


Time Payment Sales 


(c) Time payment sales by their nature 
are a credit risk extending over a 
comparatively long period of time. 
There is, therefore, a correspond- 
ingly longer interval between the 
time when credit is extended and 
the time of final payment. To off- 
set, at least in part, this element, 
you have the protection afforded 
by the proper form of contract. 
Still, credit precautions are neces- 
sary. 

(c-1) See that deferred, payment sales 
are made at a proper price, rate 
of gross profit, and with a reason- 
able down payment. ; 

(c-2) Make time payment sales to th 
right class of people with steady 
position, job or income, not to 
those whose status is uncertain or 
transient. It is dangerous to sell 
on a time payment basis altogether 
to one class of people, employed 
in or dependent upon some special 
industry, which might close tempor- 
arily, move to some other place, 
or permanently go out of business. 

(c-3) Insist always on strict observance 
of sales contract and avail yourself 
of the right of repossession in time, 
if necessary. Generally speaking, 
not more than one monthly pay- 
ment should be allowed to lapse, 
and then individual attention given 
to bring payments up to date, or 
seriously consider repossession. 

(c-4) Prompt collection of installments 
is the best assurance of profit on 
the sale, and insurance against pos- 
sible loss. 
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(d) Generally, close contact with your 
jobber’s credit men and your bank 
will give you constructive ideas on 
extension of credit in your busi- 
ness, as well as develop your busi- 
ness along credit lines. This is 
especially true, where advice of 
this nature can well be sought in 
the cases of large prospective con- 
tracting jobs. 

(e) Membership in some credit organ- 
ization, such as a retail merchant’s 


has confidence in you, you will secure 
new credit to enable you to make a 
fresh start and reestablish yourself. For 
credit, after all, is only confidence. 
With that extension of credit, justified 
and given, the other assets, necessary 
for the development and permanence of 
a business, will be created. In this in- 
stance, credit would be, as it should 
always be, an auxiliary or temporary 
help, not the sole, fixed mainstay of a 
business. No business can rightly and 








RELATION TURNOVER TO NET RETURN 








Percent Net Re- 
turn (a) Per An- 








No. Days Total No. Number num. Basis 6% Percent In- 
Mdse. No. Days Receiv- Days Annual Net Profit on Sales crease Net 
Investment able Investment Investment Turnovers Per Turnover Return 
60 180 (6 mos.) 240 15 9. 
60 150 (5 mos.) 210 1.74 10.2 134% 
60 120 (4 mos.) 180 2. 12. 33% 
60 90 (3 mos.) 150 2.4 14.4 60 
60 60 (2 mos.) 120 3. 18. 109 
60 39 (1 mo.) 90 4. 24. 166 24 
30 30 (1 mo.) 60 6. 36. 300 
15 15 (4 mo.) 30 12. 72. 700 





credit bureau, may be advisable 
and prove of great benefit, depend- 
ent upon the size and character of 
your business. 

(f) Briefly, have accurate and complete 
credit information, where credit is 
to be extended. Never act in a 
state of doubt. Avail yourself of 
all sources and means of informa- 
tion. This insures avoidance or 
minimizing of losses, and that in 
turn means profits. 


Collection of Accounts 


Once your capital is set to work, for 
the most part, obligations to creditors 
are paid out of realization on accounts 
receivable. Outside of help from your 
bank, which, at most, should be a tem- 
porary expedient, available when neces- 
sary, but not permanently employed, 
cash discount with its consequent profit, 
later to be explained, cannot be realized 
unless your own accounts pay you 
promptly in accordance with the terms 
on which your selling prices are figured 
and on the basis you extended credit. 

The greatest asset of your business 
is your credit and credit standing, 
which, above everything, you want to 
protect and maintain. You may, at 
times, be without friends, funds, goods, 
or other tangible assets, but if your 
credit is untarnished, if some source of 
supply, where you and your credit and 
reputation are known or can be learned, 


permanently prosper on credit alone. 
The lack of this asset of untarnished 
credit, credit standing, and reputation 
equally holds good for the opposite 
effect. 

Whether you take advantage of cash 
discount or not, you must meet obliga- 
tions to your creditors, and at least 
upon the net terms on which credit was 
extended. To discharge this obligation, 
you must keep your own accounts re- 
ceivable properly moving. While some 
accounts, many we should like to hope, 
will pay promptly in the usual course 
without special effort on your part, to 


(a) Have a clear, well defined follow 
system, which will secure either 
payment, or give you reasons for 
extension or delay. These will de- 
termine your consequent action and 
result definitely in later collection. 
Your system can plan for telephone 
calls, personal visits, or letters, as 
individual cases may warrant. But 
a record of the status should be in- 
dicated in a collection file. 


Keep your accounts from getting 
old, work to hold the older ones in 
check, hold the tide back towards 
the current column. Work individ- 
ually on each old account to clear 
it. And when they are old exert 
pressure and give special attention 
to them. . 


When accounts become old or over- 
due and collection may be still 
further delayed, give consideration 
to some form of security. 


(c) 


(d) Do not lose sight of rights under 
lien, bond, or any other rights you 
may have when accounts become 
overdue. Your system also should 
provide for sending accounts to an 
attorney or collection organization 
after a certain period or when they 
have resisted your best efforts. 

(e) Any business has a great part of 
its investment in accounts receiv- 
able. The measure of profit of a 
business greatly depends upon the 
movement or turnover in this in- 
vestment. It is quite possible to 
imagine a case where a concern 
might enjoy a fine volume of sales, 
all secured, at a satisfactory gross 
profit, and still lose money because 








Total Net Profit Basis 





Percent Net 








Total Number Annual 6% Net Profit on Return Per Percent Increase 
Investment Turnovers Sales per Turnover Annum in Net Profit 
$20.000 15 $1800 9. 

20,000 1.7 2040 10.2 13 4% 

20,000 2. 2409 12. 33% 

20.000 2.4 2800 14.4 60 

20.000 3. 3600 18. 100 

20.000 4. 4800 24. 166 3% 

20,000 6. 7200 365. 300 

2. 14400 


72. 709 





a great extent, a large volume, both in 
number and amount, may require posi- 
tive collection effort. You can do a 
real job on your accounts as a whole, 
only by a system or plan for following 
closely collections which do not mater- 
ialize when due, without collection ef- 
fort. Briefly, we offer these general sug- 
gestions: ° 


of the burden imposed upon the 
business by a frozen or very slow 
investment in accounts receivable— 
this and actual credit losses. Ex- 
amples shown in the tables may 
perhaps more graphically show the 
effect of turnover, particularly in 
accounts receivable, on the net 
profits or net return of a business. 
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You would, no doubt, like to see this 
reduced to a dollar basis. For this pur- 
pose we will take a figure $20,000 
($10,000 receivable; $10,000 merchan- 
dise) as total investment, and 6 per cent 
(a), as the net profit on sales. This may 
be nearly accurate, too high or too low, 
but can still well serve for the purpose 
of this study as shown in the table. 


Of course, other factors, such as plant, 
cash, etc., enter into investment, but, as 
a general rule, the two factors of re- 
ceivables and merchandise are the com- 
mon and main items; hence we have 
taken only them for the purpose of this 
comparative study. With the same vol- 
ume of sales, at same rate of gross 
profit and same overhead expense, you 
will see what turnover means in a busi- 
ness in the way of net profit. 


(f) Remember, too, that credit losses 
practically invariably result from 
old and overdue accounts; very 
seldom, if ever, from accounts kept 
on a proper collection or turnover 
basis. 


Specifically, we might offer a defin- 
ite system or plan of collection, 


although the accountant who sets 
up your accounting system will, no 
doubt, make provision for it. Or 
your jobber would be glad to out- 
line a simple, effective plan, one 
adapted to your individual busi- 
ness: 

1—NMake your monthly statements in 
duplicate, the original for your 
customer, the copy for your collec- 
tion system. 


2.—From your duplicate statements 
tabulate on sheets or forms a list 
of accounts, showing total amounts 
owing as well as balances by 
months. 


3.—Total all columns of sheet. The an- 
swer will indicate where the strong- 
est collection effort should be ap- 
plied and what your collection re- 
sults are from month to month, 
progress, trend, etc. Consistent 
with your business, you might well 
establish percentages for each col- 
umn with reference to total receiv- 
ables and also with reference to 
total monthly sales. Make it a 
point to maintain or better these 








——, 


percentages from month to month, 

4.—Show any notes or trade acceptances 
receivable, not discounted with 
your bank, in a proper place to 
receive attention, as they mature, 

5.—Use the tabulation form for your 
general information on collections 
and receivables and also as a work. 
ing sheet under your collection 
plan. This, with personal and tele. 
phone calls, where advisable; and 
correspondence, where necessary, 
will give you a pretty complete 
collection system. Any plan, how. 
ever, to be really effective, must be 
followed consistently and _ intelli. 
gently, not under a “now and then,” 
“perhaps and maybe,” “hit and 
miss” arrangement. 

6.—Watch particularly your collections 
on contract sales to see that you 
receive payment strictly according 
to contract. These, too, generally 
represent a substantial amount of 
your total receivables. 

7.—The same should be done with time 
payment sales because of their 
nature. 
(Continued in an early number) 


The Canes of Accidents to 
Electrical Workers 


Analysis Shows Great Variety of Injuries Which for 


the Most Part Are of a Minor Nature, But for Which 
the Employee Expects Compensation 


CCIDENTS amongst electrical work- 

ers, according to insurance writers, 
are growing at an alarming rate. These 
accidents, while for the most part small, 
are nevertheless of sufficient seriousness 
to cause the worker to apply in each 
case for compensation. In most cases, 
moreover, they lead to a period of in- 
dividual layoff which, it goes almost 
without saying, slows up the work in 
hand and, not infrequently, causes the 
contractor a loss from that angle. The 
variety of the accidents which appear 
on the workman list give the contractor 
something to think about. 

In the drawing on the next page, is 
shown diagrammatically the relation of 
the several causes of injuries to elec- 
trical workers as compiled for THE 
EvLectracist by Lynton T. Block & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., who make a spec- 





ialty of writing compensation and liabil- 
ity insurance for electrical contractors. 
These are only such accidents as occur 
on the job and do not include injuries 
from cranking automobiles or from be- 
ing hit by an automobile while crossing 
the street on company time. Nor do 
these include that host of very small 
injuries for which no compensation in- 
surance is applied. 

The most serious accidents result 
from falling off ladders and scaffolds. 
In most cases, according to W. S. Fer- 
guson, of Lynton T. Block & Company, 
the ladders which the employees use, 
and from which they have fallen, were 
those which they found on the job and 
used; very few defective ladders being 
furnished by the employer. 

“It is rather hard to classify these 
cases involving ladders,” said Mr. Fer- 





guson, “for no doubt a number of these 
ladders were improperly placed by the 
employee, and the injuries resulted 
more from carelessness than from any 
defect in the ladder itself. 

“We also found that a large number 
of accidents arose from the use of small 
tools. No doubt a great many of these 
could be attributed to carelessness or 
inattention on the part of the employee, 
and these cases generally prove to be 
of a minor nature unless infection sets 
in. , 

“Among the items you will notice 
that 10 percent of the accidents arose 
from stepping on nails. Evidently this 
is due to the fact that a large part of 
the work is done on the jobs under 
construction. 

“Sprained backs and shoulders pro- 
duced 7 percent of the accidents and it 
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is difficult to determine which of these 
accidents are legitimate; it is very hard 
to detect the exact condition, but we 
have found that awards are usually 
granted. 

“Objects falling from above on con- 
struction jobs produced another 7 per- 
cent of accidents. It would be hard to 
lessen this type of accident other than 
for the employees of the different con- 
tractors to exercise more care. 

“Several serious eye accidents are 


_ listed; in one case the employee was 


installing conduit and standing on a 
ladder and in striking a nail it flew up 
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and pierced the eye causing total loss 
of sight. Another employee while hold- 
ing a switchboard box was struck in 
the eye by a particle of steel which 
flew out from a chisel which was being 
handled by another employee and as a 
result of this accident the sight of the 
eye was lost. 

“In one case the employee came in 
contact with 33,000 volts and still lives. 
The severe burns which resulted, out- 
side of the long disability, was the only 
effects suffered. This was very unusual. 

“Then we have a case where an em- 
ployee working on the fourth story of 











a building under construction in the 
month of March, stepped on an icy 
board and fell to the ground causing 
total disability. 

“We find, too, that the majority of the 
serious accidents were suffered by men 
under the age of forty, and it may be 
that the younger men are doing the 
more hazardous work or else the older 
men are more careful. 

“Our records show, too, that there 
are very few so-called foreign born em- 
ployees in the electrical trade, which 
may indicate that the industry requires 
men of highly skilled ability.” 
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It is Good Business to Follow Up 


Customers 


A Description of the System Worked Out by the Author Makes 
It Impossible for His Customer to Forget Him as a Result of 


His Definitely Planned Follow Up 


By PAUL H. JAEHNIG, Electragist, Newark, N. J. 


A few years ago, the founder of a 
long-established electrical contrac- 
tor-dealer businessdied suddenly, leav- 
ing as head of the firm his son, an ener- 
getic and entirely efficient chap. To all 
appearances the old order of things 
should have continued to prosper under 
younger blood, but, as it turned out, 
things went exactly to the contrary. 

The first unsteadiness in the business 
was explained away as the natural result 
of a slight disorganization which could 
not be avoided in making a sudden 
change of executive management. But 
the decline continued, month after 
month, and the loss of business became 
especially sinister because it was old 
accounts that were slowing up. Finally, 
after almost every remedy had been 
tried, the trouble was discovered. 

The old accounts had grown “cold” 
because the close personal contact the 
“old man” believed in so thoroughly 
between himself and customers had been 
overlooked by the new head of the firm. 
For the first time, the son realized that 
what he had always looked upon as an 
old-fashioned and eccentric habit with 
his father—the everlasting visiting 
around with people who just naturally 
seemed to bring their business in any- 
how—had a reason after all. 

It cost this young fellow a good sum 
of money to learn one of the most im- 
portant rules for success in the, elec- 
trical contracting business. Briefly, it 
is this: We must follow up customers 
by personal contact if we expect to 
keep them as customers. 

Understand, I have no objection to 
the follow up that goes by mail. That 
all helps, as I will point out later. But 
just as the parade warms up a town 
to interest in a circus better than all 
the posters could hope to do, just so, 
the personal call keeps the electrical 
contractor’s customers lined up in a 
way that can not be expected of litera- 





Paul H. Jaehnig 


ture, however timely and interesting its 
appeal. 

My method calls for these personal 
calls at least three times a year and 
includes small customers as well as the 
large ones, because we all know how the 
little fellow fills in between times. 
Moreover, when I make these calls, I 
don’t go as a “hand-shaker”. On the 
contrary, I know exactly what I am 
going to talk about to each customer, 
because I have been over the history 
of my recent work for him before I 
arrive. Here is how I go about it. 

Almost every office has what is known 
as a tickler file, which is nothing more 
than a glorification of the handy memo- 
randum calendar which the business 
man has on his desk. At the start of 
a business day, say on January 10, the 
tickler file is consulted for memoranda 
which had been placed ahead, perhaps 
months before, for attention on that 


date. As I shall explain later, on the 
day I finish an electrical job, I send 
out a certain letter to my customer. At 
that time, a carbon of that letter js 
placed in the tickler four months ahead, 
and so, when it comes to me again, 
about 120 days later, it is an indication 
that my first follow-up call is due. A 
brief summary of the result of that 
call is filed, again four months in ad- 
vance, and yet again after the second 
call, the same operation is repeated as 
a reminder of the third call to come. 
For the actual details of past work, 
I rely on a card record which is a sort 
of labor history of my business. This 
can be made as simple or as elaborate 
as the contractor sees fit. To my mind, 
an ordinary 3 in. by 5 in. index card 
does the trick. From it I can tell ata 
glance what I have done for Mr. Cus- 
tomer, how much time and material 
his work has required, and, what is 
frequently an important detail, what 
his practice is in paying his bills. 
And so, having a summary of my 
last work or recent calls fresh in mind, 
I go to see him prepared. If I seem to 
have a good memory for our last busi- 
ness transaction, and I usually have, 
so much the better. Not only does it 
indicate my personal interest in his jobs 
but it implies a confidence on my part 
that I have turned out good work for 
him. Otherwise, he knows very well 
I would not be coming back to call. 
One of the opportunities offered by 
the follow-up is that of good will. We 
all know that there is a type of cus 
tomer who, when dissatisfied with elec- 
trical work, just pays his bill and then 
makes a mental note “to go elsewhere 
next time.” We know, also, that faults 
may not always be charged up properly 
io the contractor. 
The individual call brings all the dis- 
gruntlement of the customer right where 
it belongs—to the attention of the con- 
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tractor. And once out in the open, a 
majority of the misunderstandings are 
quickly disposed of through explana- 
tions on the part of the contractor. I 
have frequently seen better customers 
made of old ones who would never have 
returned to their old electrical contrac- 
tor, but for the fact that some minor 
dificulty had been ironed out by that 
contractor during a follow-up call. 


But the most valuable side of the per- 
sonal-call follow up is the opportunity 
it offers to smoke out new business. 
As I figure it, if I can get around to 
each customer every four months, I am 
fairly sure to arrive along about the 
time he needs me, that is, unless it is 
some emergency job. In cases where 
the customer has developed an idea of 
putting additional lighting facilities 
into his plant between calls, he will 
frequently wait to 


letters cost a lot of money, and there- 
fore the mail follow-up should not be 
a sort of literary pot shot. It should be 
worded and timed with something defin- 
ite in view. For example, the minute a 
job is done and over with, I believe that 
a letter such as the following is entirely 
in order: 


Now that our recently begun 
electrical work has been finished, 
we wish to thank you for the op- 
portunity you gave us to undertake 
it. While we are confident that you 
will find it satisfactory in every 
way, we count on you to call to our 
attention any possible shortcoming 
which you think brings the measure 
of this work below the high stand- 
ard you may always expect of us. 
If there is any type of mail follow-up 

that does more good than this sort of 
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and power, inspected once a year 
by us. This they have discovered is 
a real precaution against expensive 
_ break downs or inconvenient repair 
work during their rush season. 

At your convenience, we shall 
now be glad to undertake such an 
inspection of your plant, this exam- 
ination, of course, being made with- 
out charge. Please let us know 
when you wish the writer to call. 
As a final idea, I have made it a 

practice to send broadcast, both as bill 
enclosures and individual mail matter, 
folders which list under the prominent 
heading, “What We Do”, the various 
services I can furnish to industries, 
stores, homes, and those who need any 
sort of electrical work. This literature 
is, in a way, hit or miss, except as it 
spreads the publicity that I am an avail- 
able electrical contractor and can do 
almost anything. I would not attempt to 
estimate how valuable it is, but I do 
believe it justifies the expense, especial- 
ly when used in connection with the 
follow-up methods I have listed above. 
After all, the follow-up, in any form, 
is merely mission- 
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tractor didn’t keep 

him “warm”, as the saying goes, he 
wouldn’t hold his plans up to give the 
contractor a chance at them. 

A final important use of the personal 
follow-up call comes with the appear- 
ance of some new electrical develop- 
ment which the contractor considers 
especially applicable for the use of cer- 
tain customers. One calls on these cus- 
tomers, not as a salesman, but as a con- 
tractor who offers a bit of information 
gratis. If nothing is gained beyond 
driving home the idea that you are in- 
terested in his business, there is always 
a chance that you may cash in on that 
good will later. And it isn’t always so 
much later, either. I can remember a 
three-day job that turned into a ten- 
month contract through just such a call. 


As I said before, I am not opposed 
to the mail follow-up just because I 
stress what I believe to be the greater 
importance of the personal call. Cer- 
tainly, three times a year is much too 
seldom to remind a customer that you 
are interested in him. On the other 
hand, printed literature and circular 
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Examples of the Use of File Cards 


post-job letter, I can not think what 
to put into it. It tells the customer that 
you are not satisfied with the job unless 
he is, and this attitude bears much favor- 
able weight when future business is 
being considered. 


Then, too, we can tell from our log 
record, the same 3 in. by 5 in. cards I 
mentioned before, that certain customers 
have a seasonable business. Obviously 
they are disinclined to talk new lighting 
or repair work during their busy time. 
But when their slack period arrives, a 
follow-up letter from the electrical con- 
tractor is due as well. The following 
letter I have then found useful: 


Many of our customers have 
found it practical to have their 
electrical equipment, both lighting 


keeps himself and 
his business in the 
customer’s mind; second, he never lets 
the customer forget that, as a contrac- 
tor, he is one of those interested fel- 
lows who insists on turning out good 
work, 


And too much can not be said for 
this “interested” attitude, which is just 
as valuable an asset in the electrical 
contracting business as it is in any other. 
It is human nature for even the hardest 
dealing business man to react favorably 
to outside interest in his business. 

Of course, the contractor who is con- 
tent to turn out shoddy work has no use 
for the follow-up. His ex-customers 
resent any reminder of his work. And 
if he attempts follow-up, he is pretty 
much like the poor pup who barks at 
the moon. His is all wasted effort. 
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A chain is no stronger than its weakest link and the con- 
tractors’ group, which is one of the most important of the 
four main groups in the electrical business, should have the 
support which will enable it to maintain a high standard. 


—The Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 


How One Central Station 


OOPERATION of central stations 


with contractor-dealers is an ideal 
often expressed and a condition that 
will have to come if the electrical in- 
dustry is to go ahead. There have been 
some advances toward this in a few 
communities but the plans have usually 
been spasmodic and a good deal less 
than complete. The most notable ex- 
ample so far of power company co- 
operation with the local contractor- 
dealers occurs in California and is the 
result of the far-sighted and very fair 
policy of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. Some idea of how willing 
this company is to work with and help 
the contractor-dealer may be gained 
from the following letter sent out to 
all the contractors in San Francisco: 
“As you are aware, the Company is 
actively engaged at the present time in 
promoting better lighting in the home, 
office and factory. This work is naturally 
a cooperative one, as we do no installa- 
tion work ourselves, but pass this work 
to the electrical contractors of the city. 


“So that we may make no mistake or 
overlook any contractor in the various 
lines of our sales endeavors, we are en- 
closing a return postal card which we 
would be pleased to have each contractor 
check according to the work that he 
specializes in, so that we may complete 
the records of this department for our 
future guidance. 

“We particularly wish to mention the 
work being carried on in illumination 
and the fact that we are anxious to obtain 
the hearty cooperation of all electrical 
contractors and dealers and that we have 
men who are out working to improve 
lighting conditions wherever possible. 

“As before stated, wherever the idea 
is sold, we are calling on the electrical 
contractor to estimate such jobs. In this 
connection the thought has occured to 
us that possibly in the contractors, clien- 
tele there are some installations that they 
feel could be sold to better illumination, 
provided someone who had the knowledge 


Co-Operates 


By H. H. STINSON 


and time to devote to such work could 
put it over. 


“We would be glad to treat confidential 
such lists submitted by any contractor, 


work on it, and turn back to him the 
matter of the wiring, if they will forward 
such a list to us. This provides for in- 
dustrial, store and window lighting or 
home. 

“Remember this is a service that is 
yours for the asking, will cost you noth- 
ing, and as before stated, will receive 
our confidential and intelligent follow-up 
to the end that we may both mutually 
benefit.” 


This letter mentions specifically only 
lighting installation work but the plan 
is considerably more extensive than 
that. While housewiring is not included, 
the layout covers most of the contractor- 
dealer’s other important activities, the 
main classes of sales work which make 
up the campaign being: 

(1) Electric ranges, water heaters, 
air heaters, and refrigerators. 

(2) Kitchen lighting units and lamps, 
store and window lighting, sign light- 
ing and industrial lighting. 

(3) Industrial heating and commer- 
cial heating and cooking. 

(4) Isolated plants. 

The campaign put on by the company 
is co-extensive with its entire system, 
which covers 38 counties containing 
2,158,000 persons living in 291 cities 
and towns. Before starting the work the 
company estimated that about 4,000 air 
heaters, 4,000 ranges and 2,000 water 
heaters would be sold. 

In all except minor details the plans 
for selling the various types of ap- 
pliances are much the same. The effec- 
tive operation of the scheme is built 
up with the idea that the greatest difi- 
culty in selling heavy-duty electric ap- 
pliances is the installation cost. No flat 
installation charge is being guaranteed 
by the company in wiring in air heaters 
but there is a flat charge on ranges and 


water heaters and this, it is calculated, 
will materially reduce the sales resist. 
ance which additional wiring cost for 
electric air heaters might bring. 
Contact with the public is made by 
both the power company’s salesmen and 
the dealers. The dealers are divided 
into three particular classes of mer. 
chandisers who are grouped as follows: 


Dealers Classified 


(1) The dealer who displays continu. 
ously five electric ranges of the same 
or different makes, one water heater 
and one air heater in a prominent place 
on his display floor and who advertises 
in the newspapers regularly. This type 
of dealer is considered as one who can 
push air heater sales in connection with 
the ranges and water heaters as a cash 
sale or a terms sale in which he handles 
the paper himself. To this dealer the 
company sells appliances at a discount 
of 40 percent, 10 percent and 5 percent 
additional for cash if paid within thirty 
days. This has been done with the 
definite idea of approaching the large 
household furnishing stores which have 
never been interested in the sale of elec- 
tric ranges, water heaters and air heaters. 

(2) The dealer who does not carry 
five ranges, one water heater and one 
air heater on display but buys these 
items through the power company or 
his jobber and who installs his ranges 
and water heaters, carrying his own 
term paper. The power company sells 
to this dealer in single lots with a 25 
percent and 10 percent discount from 
the book term price for cash. While 
the dealer carries his own term paper 
covering the purchase of the appliance 
the central station will handle the in- 
stallation on a term basis. 

(3) The dealer who carries none of 
these appliances in stock but who can 
now and then make a sale on his own 
account. This merchandiser gets a com- 
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mission of 20 percent of the cash price 
of the appliance when he turns in the 
signed purchase agreement with 20 per- 
cent of the installed term price of the 
range or water heater sold. The term 
price of a range or water heater plus 
the flat price term installation charge 
is considered as the installed term price. 


Summary of Plan 

The entire plan which goes into the 
minutest details concerning the arrange- 
ments to be made between central sta- 
tion, contractor-dealer and customer, 
can be summarized about as follows: 

(1) The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany aids the dealers in merchandising 
by selling these heavy-duty appliances 
to them at attractive discounts, in some 
cases at less than cost to the company. 

(2) A flat installation charge is guar- 
anteed to the purchaser of every elec- 
tric range or water heater connected to 
the lines. The territory of the company 
has been divided into two parts with a 
different flat installation charge in each. 
This has been done because of varying 
wiring regulations. 

(3) Up to a definite limit the differ- 
ence between the flat installation charge 
and the actual installation cost figured 
by the contractor is absorbed by the 
company. For instance where a flat 
charge on installing a range and water 
heater is $72, excess charges up to $130 
will be assumed by the company. 

(4) Installation charges will be 
handled by the company on very easy 
terms whether the appliance is sold by 
a dealer or by the company. 

(5) All details relating to the hand- 
ling of installations will be taken care 
of by the company. All the dealer need 
do is sign the purchaser up on the com- 
pany’s term installation agreement and 
turn the agreement with a certain named 
percentage of the price, varying on dif- 
ferent articles, over to the company. 
The company will then secure bids on 
installing the appliance, see that the 
price is a fair one, award the contract, 
see that the customer is satisfied and 
handle the collections. The understand- 
ing is that the work is to be contracted 
out to an electrical contractor; that the 
lowest of three competitive bids will 
determine the contractor to do the work; 
and that should the lowest bid be above 
the limit as stated the customer will 
pay cash for the difference or cancel 
the contract. This might be a source 
of dissatisfaction were it not that the 
company is strongly for the contractor 
receiving proper compensation for his 


work and sees to it that the prices are 
fair. 

(6) The salesmen of the power com- 
pany will assist any dealer in selling 
any of the appliances listed or any 
other approved appliance. 

(7) The salesmen of the power com- 
pany will be paid the same commission 
on an appliance listed under this plan 
sold by a dealer as is paid them when 
the company makes the sale. Thus the 
salesmen will take just as much interest 
in business developed by the dealer as 
in their own sales. 

(8) The company will run advertis- 
ing in all local papers on these listed 
articles. This advertising starts one 
week before the beginning of the in- 
tensive campaign in a territory. Three 
days before the campaign starts direct- 
mail advertising goes out to all con- 
sumers on the line in that section. In 
addition to this direct-mail. advertising 
of the company, arrangements are made 
to distribute literature for the dealers 
by using the company’s mailing list. 
This list covers over 400,000 active 
names and is so made up that it can 
be applied to any town or section of a 
town desired. This dealer literature 
must be presented to the company al- 
ready stamped and ready for addressing. 

(9) The company will conduct dem- 
onstrations wherever feasible to carry 
out the idea of “Doing It Electrically”. 
Prizes are awarded at these meetings 
to assist in drawing a good crowd and 
secure names of those interested. 

(10) The company arranges window 
displays for dealers and agrees to ob- 
tain all additional publicity possible by 
other means. 


Kitchen Lighting Units 

Arrangements for the sale of kitchen 
lighting units and lamps are much the 
same as for the heavy-duty appliances, 
with this one important exception: 
Dealers are given on consignment a 
supply of units for window display and 
working stock purposes. A commission 
of $1 is given the dealer on every unit 
he sells and he is allowed a regular 
installation price of $1 if he does the 
work of putting it in. The consumer 
pays with the light bill. 

In drawing up this plan of coopera- 
tion with the contractor-dealer the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company has stipu- 
lated one thing to protect itself. It de- 
clares it is in business to get the load 
and the deciding factor of who sells an 
appliance in all cases is the one who 
gets the contract signed. In other words, 


having instituted these activities to help 
the dealer, it feels justified in taking the 
stand that it will sell appliances where 
ever possible and will follow up all 
prospects until they are signed either 
by the company or the dealer. 

The effectiveness of this plan has 
brought about better relations in this 
section between central station and con- 
tractor-dealer than exist perhaps in any 
other part of the country. The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company feels that when 
the contractor-dealer is given a chance 
he justifies it and that idea is expressed 
in the following letter, one of the most 
remarkable ever written concerning this 
topic, and one which was sent to all 
division managers of the company by 
the general sales manager: 

“In connection with the electrical work 
done for this company by contractors in 
installing appliances under our plan, it 
is desirable that we cooperate fully with 
the contractors who are well established 
in business. 

“In numerous cases contractors, some- 
times called curbstoners, have been able 
to cut prices to an extent where, if prices 
were the only factor, they would be 
awarded all the business. We must keep 
in mind that if the legitimate contractors 
who are paying rent and maintaining a 
permanent place of business are dis- 
couraged, that it will have a tendency 
sooner or later to retard their business 
and make it difficult for them to survive. 

“It should be our aim hereafter, where 
ever possible, to try and maintain a high 
standard among electrical contractors 
who are members of the Association of 
Electragists. The entire electrical in- 
dustry is looking to the Electragists to 
successfully carry through the Red Seal 
plan for wiring electrical homes, and it 
should be the effort of every man inter- 
ested in the electrical industry to see 
that the men who are doing constructive 
work in the contractors’ group should be 
given, wherever possible, such business 
as the utilities have to offer. 

“A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link and the contractors’ group, which 
is one of the most important of the four 
main groups in the electrical business, 
should have that support which will en- 
able it to maintain a high standard.” 


The theme that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link is particularly 
applicable to an industry so highly 
specialized as the electrical field. It 
will undoubtedly be found as time goes 


_ on and more data is available on the 


subject that a central station automatic- 
ally increases its own prosperity by in- 
creasing that of its local contractor- 
dealers. 
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A Bit of Forecast 


In some respects the year ahead will be unusually in- 
teresting to the electrical contractor-dealer industry. So far 
as the experts can see there will be little change in the 
volume of new construction, while general business is ex- 
pected to be better than ever. This should mean, therefore, 
more money for rewiring and refixturing of the home. In 
general it might be said that business looks pretty good. 


The National Electrical Code will come in for more 
consideration this year than ever before and it is expected 
to greatly increase its sphere of influence. The ground 
work will be laid throughout the year for the 1927 revision 
which from all appearances will be the greatest revision 
ever made. This year should bring a definite procedure 
for making revisions, which has long been needed. It is 
also probable that some plan will be adopted whereby 
new developments can be taken up with less confusion. 


The efforts of the Association of Electragists with re- 
spect to its Trade Policy should bring from many jobbers 
and manufacturers announcements which are in sympathy 
with that policy. 

It would not be surprising if many central stations 
abandoned their “dollar-down and dollar-a-month” policy 
on appliance sales. Some results are beginning to show 
up and it is doubtful if all the lighting companies will be 
as eager to sell all classes of appliances. In fact there 
seems to be a definite trend to concentration on the heavy 
current consumption products. 


The utilities may be expected to take a large part in 
the sale of lighting fixtures for the home because of the 
results brought out by the Lighting Educational Campaign. 
This is part of the rewiring campaign that the contractors 
should be putting on in every town. The business really 
belongs to the contractor but the lighting company will not 
wait very long once it is convinced that some load is slip- 
ping through its fingers. 

The Red Seal Campaign will make great progress and 
give to house-wiring a character which it, heretofore, has 
lacked. 

Reduction of accidents in electrical construction will be 
given real attention. If accidents are not reduced contractors 
can expect to pay a higher premium. 

Efforts to reduce waste in construction will be made. 


eT 
———— 


In fact the year will be full of activities leading toward 
better industry relations and better construction practices 
and management. 





N. E. L. A. Opposition to All-Metal 
The Wiring Committee, N. E. L. A., has publicly put 


itself on record as not being in favor of any particular 
system of wiring to the exclusion of any other system, 
The committee feels that any system of wiring should he 
encouraged which combines economy with adequate safety. 

The Wiring Committee, N. E. L. A., goes further and 
declares that it is emphatically opposed to the presentation 
of facts by the Association of Electragists on All-Metal. 

The Wiring Committee, N. E. L. A., apparently is con- 
tent to leave wiring methods and practices in each com- 
munity free to be determined by the cheapness of materials 
available to wiremen seeking a daily wage livelihood rather 
than business goodwill based upon soundest service to 
the public. 


The central stations it would seem are still thinking 
of only one thing, the greatest possible electrical energy 
consumption on their lines. Have they ever measured the 
energy consumption ‘in communities where wiring methods 
are unrestricted, where inspection is unknown and _ the 
cheapest possible installations are permitted as compared 
with the electrical energy consumption in cities where 
All-Metal installations are required, where electrical in- 
spection is rigid and where wiring service to the public 
is placed upon a level which commands respect, confidence 
and the assurance of safety? 


The All-Metal standard is not a revolution. It is an 
evolution which the electragists believe will bring a more 
competent service of electric wiring to the public and the 
industry. That it will come over night is not even thought 
of by the most enthusiastic “All-Metalists”. 

Being by nature an evolution in wiring practice it opens 
the way for future developments, but at the same time 
indicates that development must not be along the path 
of lower standards. 


No group in the industry is more directly affected by 
wiring methods and practices than the electrical contractors. 
But the Association of Electragists recognizes that other 
groups also have an interest in wiring methods. It is felt, 
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however, that greater progress would be made if these other 
groups would discuss their point of view in joint commit- 
tee with the group most interested. 





February Electrical Committee Meeting 


Next month the Electrical Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association holds its regular annual meet- 
ing to consider possible National Electrical Code revisions. 
There will be a number of things brought to the attention 
of the committee, but in view of the fact that no new edition 
of the Code is contemplated this year the work of the com- 
mittee will be more of an interim nature except for two 
things: 

The committee is expected to discuss the matter of 
committee and sub-committee procedure and decide on a 
plan which will be acceptable to the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

The other matter, and one which will be watched with 
considerable interest, is that relating to the conditions 
under which unarmored assemblies—Rome X in short— 
may be installed. 

Article V Committee which is charged with the pre- 
paration of these rules made its report to the chairman 
of the Electrical Committee a few weeks ago but at this 
writing it has not been released by the chairman of the 
Electrical Committee. 

It is understood that no additions or replacements to 
the Electrical Committee will be permitted until after the 
RomeX matter is disposed of, That policy should meet 
with the approval of all because otherwise it would be so 
easy for anyone to say afterwards that it was a “packed” 
committee. 

The matter is now up to the Electrical Committee who 
are charged by the industry and the public with the responsi- 
bility of making a revision that will be acceptable to the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 





Graybar 


A new name has been added to the commercial nomen- 
clature of the electrical industry, “Gray bar”. What does 
it mean, everyone asks. It means that the Western Electric 
Company has separated its telephone and supply jobbing 
business and in doing so has tried to perpetuate the names 
of Gray and Barton, the founders of the business, by calling 
the company which will hence forth handle the jobbing 
business, the Graybar Electric Company. 

The Western Electric Company has achieved a wonder- 
ful reputation in the years that it has been in business. 
The decision to start a company with a name that has 
no apparent connection with the business is a radical one 
and one that will probably cause the company no little 
confusion. 

One can’t help, however, applauding the sentiment of 
the company in keeping alive the names of its founders 
when it would have been so easy to have selected such 
names as American, United States or National. 





Inspector’s Wages 


How much should city electricians and electrical in- 
spectors be paid? From a study of figures given else- 
where in this issue we unhesitatingly say—more than they 
are now getting. 


The city electrician really governs the electrical work 
throughout the city. He can make rulings that will change 
the entire character of certain kinds of electrical work. 
A man with such powers should be a man of ability and 
it is unreasonable to suppose that cities can continue to 
attract men of ability for such low salaries. 

Likewise inspectors should be men of ability and judg- 
ment. Such men cannot be had at riff-raff salaries. 

This situation means much to the electrical contractors. 


They want good men judging their work and good men 
must be paid. 


We do not like to suggest even that there is any graft 
in connection with any city electrician’s office or any in- 
spector but certainly low salaries have never been con- 
sidered any protection against graft. 


It should not be a difficult matter to provide adequate 


salaries because a slight increase in the wiring permit 
should provide sufficient funds. 





Accidents 


Recently we interviewed a number of prominent and 
progressive electrical contractors to find out what they 
were doing amongst their employees to keep down acci- 
dents. Not a one that was interviewed was doing a thing 
in this connection. In fact most of them claimed that they 
had very few accidents on their jobs. 


On the other hand the insurance interests are greatly 
disturbed over the growing accident list amongst employees 
of electrical contractors. If the insurance people are to be 
believed, an advance in premiums on this class of business 
seems inevitable, for they claim that it is not profitable. 


The electrical contractor, in all probability, has not 
given much attention to accident prevention because the 
accidents to his employees for the most part are minor in 
character. Cuts, bruises, falls, small infections comprise 
most of the accidents. The contractor is covered by his in- 
surance and since there is seldom a major accident he 
apparently has no commercial or humane incentive to take 
steps to reduce these accidents. 


The contractor forgets, however, that the insurance 
premiums do not cover all of the costs. Every time a man 
cuts his finger he stops work, his helper stops and so does 
one or more crews. They gather about the injured man 
to find out what happened and then to help him bind up 
the finger. The lost time for such a small accident might 
easily amount to fifteen minutes for each of four to six 
men. Who pays for this hour or hour and a half of lost 
time? 

Every time there is an accident there is lost time and 
it is the contractor who pays. 
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California Electragists Meet 
at Sacramento 


SSOCIATION work, trade policy, 
business problems, industrial light- 
ing, and the Red Seal plan were among 
the topics covered at the quarterly con- 
vention of the Northern Division, Cali- 
fornia Electragists, which was held at 
the Senator Hotel, Sacramento, on De- 
cember 5. 


The executive committee held its 
meeting before the closed meeting was 
called to order by President C. Felix 
Butte. The latter appointed a number 
of committees composed of members in 
the outlying districts as well as those 
in the centers of population. He stated 
that by so doing he hoped that a larger 
number of the members would be in 
close touch with the activities of the 
organization. 


C. J. Geisbush, executive secretary of 
the Southern Division, addressed the 
members on the electragists’ movement 
with special emphasis on their trade 
policy. H. C. Reid told the members 
of the strides made by the San Francisco 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers in eliminating errors in 
estimating and other association activi- 
ties. C. L. Chamblin reported on his 
attendance at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Electric 
Light Association. 

At the general open meeting President 
Butte outlined his plan of conducting 
the association during his term in office. 
Trade policy, as outlined by the elec- 
tragists, was stressed as being worthy 
of the support of every member and he 
urged that all electragists should main- 
tain a high standard of business prin- 
ciples at all times. The work of the 
California Electrical Bureau was prais- 
ed by the speaker and the administra- 
tion pledged itself to support its activi- 
ties in every way possible. The mem- 
bers were told that the Red Seal plan 
will be aggressively carried out. 

Clyde Chamblin reported that the 
Red Seal plan will be launched in full 
force during 1926. Victor W. Hartley, 
executive secretary of the California 
Electrical Bureau also spoke on the Red 


Seal plan and stated that real estate 
associations have shown unusual interest 
in its development. 

C. J. Geisbush reviewed the electra- 
gists movement of two years in south- 
ern California. He showed that it is 
building up a keen sense of trade loyal- 
ty and pride in the work of the mem- 
bers as well as an appreciation of their 
position in the industry. 





Make Unique Lighting 
Experiment 


The Illuminating Engineering Society 
held a meeting at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building in New York City on 
December 10, when two interesting 
papers were presented to the members 
present. Following routine business, 
Frank T. James, executive engineer of 
the Lord and Taylor department store, 
discussed the problems of illumination 
from the merchants’ standpoint. 


Mr. James reviewed the importance 
of proper lighting in presenting mer- 
chandise in a practical and cheerful 
way, pointing out that various displays 
and sales required a great variety of 
lighting effects. The greatly improved 
methods of show window lighting were 
credited with a real selling value today 
by the speaker, who stated that the aver- 
age cost of this lighting was but two- 
tenths of one per cent. 


Especially important in store light- 
ing, Mr. James contended, was suitable 
illumination of offices and shipping de- 
partments, both so often overlooked in 
the anxiety of store executives to 
brighten up the merchandising end of 
the business. 


A second feature of the meeting was 
a paper on the value of artificial light 
in show windows during daylight hours. 
This was prepared by W. T. Blackwell 
and A. S. Turner, the latter presenting 
it. 

This paper was based on experiments 
made on the windows of Lissner’s de- 
partment store in Newark, N. J. During 


four weeks under varying weather cop, 
ditions, alternate daylight hours were 
assigned to window display with and 
without artificial light. During the 
hours of 9:30 a. m. and 5:30 p. m 
for four weeks inspectors were stationed 
near the Lissner windows to make a 
definite count of the persons who actu. 
ally stopped for inspection. The results 
indicated that during one entire week 
as many as 37.2 per cent more people 
inspected the window when artificial 
light was used than under ordinary 
daylight conditions. 


The company which owns the Lissner 
store was convinced of the value of 
this lighting theory and, it was an 
nounced, have ordered similar equip. 
ment for all their store windows. Assist- 
ing the authors of this paper were J. F, 
Leonard, W. G. Morrison, and H. T. 
Manning. 





Salt Lake City Has League 
Offices 


The Rocky Mountain Electrical Co- 
operative League has established offices 
at 215 Kearns Building, Salt Lake City, 
and with the Electrical Development 
Association of that city is making a 
determined fight to improve and enforce 
local ordinances. 

Much interest is being shown in im- 
proved accounting systems and cost 
records by the members. Field secre- 
tary, C. Louis Collins, reports that an 
active and progressive year is looked 
forward to for 1926. 





Warn Building Industry 
of Crisis 


Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and Clarence H. Kelsey, president of 
the Title Guaranty and Trust Com- 
pany, two of the largest lenders on 
building construction in New York City, 
announced on December 15 that they 
had ceased lending money on new con- 
struction in New York and gave warn- 
ing of a crisis in the industry because 
of overbuilding and of excessive con- 
struction costs. 

Both spoke at a meeting of building 
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trades interests held in the Engineering 
Societies Building under the auspices 
of the Allen E. Beals Company, pub- 
jishers of the Dow Building Reports. 
Mr. Beals presided. 

Mr. Stabler declared that rents are 
sagging fast but in spite of that fact 
builders continue the building wave on 
a large scale. He declared that the pres- 
ent situation promises to develop into 
the worst in forty years in and around 
New York. 

A survey of loft space in the region 
from Canal to 42nd Street in March, 
1924, showed 5,000,000 square feet of 
vacant space. In March, 1925, this sur- 
plus had increased to 11,250,000 feet. 
In spite of this fact the heads of these 
two institutions state that applications 
for millions of dollars in loans have 
been made for building purposes with- 
in this same division of the city. 





Form Groups in New York 
Board of Trade 


A meeting of the Brooklyn members 
of the Electrical Board of Trade of 
New York, Inc., was held at the head- 
quarters of the board, 100 East 45th 
St., New York City, on December eighth. 
The purpose of the meeting, as out- 
lined by John Macintyre, temporary 
secretary, was the formation of a Brook- 
lyn group of the organization. He 
pointed out that the membership had 
grown until it was thought that the 120 
members from the borough were in a 
position to function better under group 
organization. 


At the elections which followed, Louis 
Kalischer was elected chairman of the 
new division for a term of one year. 
The secretary chosen was Joseph C. 
Marcellino, also to serve for a single 
year. The selection of three members 
of the board of governors resulted in 
the following elections: Louis Kalischer, 
three year term; Hugo Tollner, two 
year term; John Wilhelm, one year. 


In accepting the chairmanship of the 
new division, Mr. Kalischer called for 
cooperation and energy in giving the 
new group an active start. A drive for 
new members is planned. 


Other addresses were made by Charles 
Eidlitz, who welcomed the new group 
into the Electrical Board of Trade of 
New York; A. Lincoln Bush, who dis- 
cussed prospective code changes; and 


William J. Kelly. 


Executive Committeemen 
Elected 


Secretary Laurence W. Davis of the 
Association of Electragists—Interna- 
tional, has announced the result of the 
annual election of Executive Commit- 
teemen. Four Divisions balloted this 
year and the following selections were 
made: 

Eastern Division, W. Creighton Peet, 
New York City, reelected; Great Lakes 
Division, L. E. Mayer, president of the 





L. E. Mayer 


White City Electric Company, Chicago; 
Mountain Division, E. C. Headrick, 
Denver, reelected; and Western Cana- 
dian Division, J. H. Schumacher, Winni- 
peg, reelected. 


The members from the other divis- 
ions—J. A. Fowler, Southern; A. Penn 
Denton, Central; C. L. Chamblin, Paci- 
fic and R. A. L. Gray, Eastern Canadian 
—hold over for another year in ac- 
cordance with the change in constitution 
adopted in 1924 which guards against a 
complete change in executive commit- 
tee membership at any election. The 
members just elected will serve for two 
years. 

These men together with the chair- 
men of the labor sections who are 
elected at the annual convention for one 
year and a member at large elected 
annually by the committee at its spring 
meeting constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. There will be no election of 
president this year because that office is 
for a term of two years and Mr. Fowler 
was elected last spring. 


The first meeting of the Executive 
Committee will be held on March 15 
in New York City. 





Georgia Electrical Men at 


Savannah 

The two-day semi-annual convention 
at Savannah of the Electrical Associa- 
tion of Georgia came to an end on 
December 4, 1925. All the business 
sessions were held at the De Soto Hotel, 
the large attendance and interest shown 
by the members being matters of favor- 
able comment. This convention was 
generally regarded as the most success- 
ful ever held and the enthusiasm shown 
was considered a good sign for a ban- 
ner year in 1926. | 

During the sessions, the problem of 
financing the individual electrical busi- 
ness with the aid of the banks was dis- 
cussed by John J. Cornell of the Savan- 
nah Bank and Trust Company, while 
Thomas D. Fulford outlined a merchan- 
dising plan which will aid both the 
contractor-dealers and central stations 
of the state. William L. Goodwin spoke 
for The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. 

New officers for 1926 of the Electrical 
Association of Georgia are: C. K. Hut- 
chins, president; H. A. Pendergraph, 
vice president, and E. F. Champion, 
secretary and treasurer. The executive 
committee is composed of J. E. Mellett, 
ex-oficio member; Norton Frierson, 
Savannah; T. S. Sloan, Macon; J. H. 
McNeil, Augusta; C. F. Ludwig, Dub- 
lin; Robert Scott, Atlanta, and C. A. 
Collier, Atlanta. The next meeting will 
be held at Columbus, Georgia, in June. 





Secretary Honored 
in Calgary 

The Electragists of Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, met in the board of trade rooms 
on December 7, and more than forty 
members of the Association attended. 
Following the usual business meeting a 
dinner was served during which Secre- 
tary George McEwen was the guest of 
honor in recognition of his service to 
the Association in Calgary. 

Chairman George Rounce, assisted by 
Charles Coaker, Richard Ferrie, C. W. 
Barnes, and Fred Herbert carried out 
an elaborate entertainment pregram. 

The meeting was one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic held in that city 
during recent years of Association ac- 
tivity. 
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Building Trades Employers 
in Convention 


Members of the National Association 
of Building Trades Employers met in 
convention at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on November seventeenth. Build- 
ing contractors from practically every 
large city of the country attended the 
conference and an interesting view of 
the sentiment for the future was ob- 
tained through a general discussion of 
six questions submitted at the meeting. 
These questions and a summary of the 
answers to each follow: 


What is the building outlook for 
1926? Answer: The general opinion 
was that there would be a slight decline 
in the demand for buildings. 


Is the present labor supply adequate 
to meet the demands of the industry and 
will it meet the requirements of 1926? 
Answer: The general opinion was that 
the labor supply is adequate and will 
meet the demands for the coming year. 

Will wage increases for 1926 be justi- 
fiable? Answer: The general opinion 
was that there would be no increase in 
wages for the year 1926. 

Does the present apprentice training 
movement meet the needs of the indus- 
try? Answer: The general opinion was 
that the apprentice movement is a new 
field and just becoming a factor in the 
industry and _ requires considerable 
amount of educational work throughout 
the country in order to develop appren- 
tice training. The contractors favor this. 

What of the effort of labor to extend 
the five-day week? Will advances in this 
direction in certain trades extend to 
others unless checked at this time? An- 
swers: The painters have been the only 
trade to advance this movement and in 
one case is operating on a five-day basis. 
No other trades have made this demand 
and in other cities of fair size, nothing 
has been heard of this movement. All 
efforts on the part to advance this move- 
ment further will be severely dealt with 
by the contractors. 

What can be done to eliminate those 
restrictive practices in labor agreements, 
which unnecessarily and unjustly in- 
crease building costs? Answer: The 
general opinion is that much has been 
done along this line and is handled sat- 
isfactory throughout the country. 

The resolution covering the policy of 
the National Association of Building 
Trades Employers for 1926 was passed 
before adjournment. In substance it 
provided that the five-day week is un- 


sound and uneconomic, that the many 
restrictions upon production are against 
public interests, that the failure of labor 
to give the full measure of production 
within its capabilities is a present im- 
position upon the rights of the employer 
and the public and is a menace to the 
future of our industry, that nothing in 
the building outlook for the coming 
year warrants any increase in wages, 
and that efforts should be made to resist 
these invasions of the rights of the 
building industry and of public welfare. 





Another All-Metal City 

Word comes through H. J. Gillam 
that members of the Association let a 
fight for an All-Metal code in Lagrange, 
Georgia, and that their measure recently 
passed the city council. Moreover, 
little time was lost in putting it into 
effect and January 1, 1926, saw another 
all-metal city added to the list, 


——— 


Rhode Island Declares for 


Red Seal 

At the last meeting of the Rhode 
Island Electrical League, held Novem. 
ber 24 at Providence, it was announced 
by officers of the league that negotia. 
tions were being made to bring a Red 
Seal license to the state. During the 
meeting W. L. Goodwin, vice president 
of The Society for Electrical Develop. 
ment, delivered an address in which he 
discussed the development of various 
organizations, all of which have ad. 
vanced the electrical industry by their 
cooperative methods. Without this co. 
operation, he declared, it will always 
be impossible to get satisfactory busi. 
ness results. 

The speaker recognized the many dif- 
ficulties which have always faced the 
contractors. He urged, however, faith 
in the Red Seal Plan as a definite way 
to dispose of most of these troubles, 





H. H. Walker in New Quarters 


iow of the newest and most modern 
of the buildings occupied by elec- 
trical contractors on the Pacific coast 
is the new headquarters of H. H. Walker 
in Los Angeles. Located at the busy 
junction of Venice Boulevard and Mal- 
vern Street, the site represents not only 
a large investment but a_ permanent 











home for a long-established electrical 
institution in the city. 

The three floors of the structure per- 
mit 1500 square feet of working space 
and, as the illustration shows, promin- 
ence is given to the word “Electragist.” 
The Walker business vehicles also fea- 
ture the word by prominent display. 
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Motor Repair Manual to 
Be Prepared 


The Association of Electragists, In- 
jernational, have announced that the 
work of compiling a complete manual 
covering all phases of motor repair 
work is about to be undertaken. The 
assembling of this data will be under 
the supervision of Arthur L. Abbott, 
technical director of the Association. 

The present plan follows the sending 
out of a questionnaire to those engaged 
in the motor repair field of the indus- 
try. Replies received from members of 
the Association have indicated unusual 
interest in the proposed manual. 

The subject of motor repair work 
will be treated from both a commercial 
and technical standpoint. Thus organi- 
zation, routine, cost accounting and 
overhead statistics will be taken up 
under the former division, while the 
technical end of shop equipment, shop 
practice, materials, and winding data 
will form the second section of the man- 
ual. It is the intention to publish bulle- 
tins and data sheets from time to time 
as the work progresses, thus gradually 
building up a complete work on the 
subject. 

Members of the Association interested 
in this motor repair data but who have 
not furnished the headquarters office 
with their classification are urged to 
write for copies of the preliminary 
bulletin and questionnaire. They will, in 
that way, assist in the complete distri- 
bution of the manual. 





Independents Elect New 
Officers 


The monthly meeting of the Independ- 
ent Associated Electrical Contractor- 
Dealers was held on December 9 at the 
New York Electrical Board of Trade, 
New York City. A feature of the eve- 
ning was an address by Allen Cogge- 
shall of Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., on high 
class engineering in connection with the 
installation of motors. The speaker 
brought out many practical suggestions 
for those present. 

Following Mr. Coggeshall, Miss 
Helen McKinley of The Edison Lamp 
Works presented interesting data on the 
proper illumination of the home from 
an artistic standpoint. The final speaker 
was W. J. Wickenheiser of The Square 
D Switch Company. 

During the routine business of this 
meeting of the association, officers for 
1926 were elected as follows: President, 


S. J. O’Brien; first vice-president, H. M. 
Walter; second vice-president, Fred B. 
Zenker; treasurer, A. Lincoln Bush; 
financial secretary, Zoltan Hartmann; 
recording secretary, Albert A. A. Tuna; 
and sergeant-at-arms, M. J. Heller. New 
members of the board of directors are: 
L. C. MacNutt, Harry Hanft, and Irv- 
ing Gaynor. 

The installation of these officers will 
be held at the annual dinner and dance 
on January 13 at the Hotel Astor. An 
innovation this year will be the inclu- 
sion of the ladies at this dinner. 


Red Seal Manual Recently 
Published 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., has published a Red Seal 
Manual which outlines in detail the 
plan for licensing local cooperative or- 
ganizations to operate the Red Seal 
plan. This booklet contains a copy of 
the manual used by an active eastern 
league. 

Distribution of the manual is being 
made from the offices of the society at 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Western Electric Supply Department 
Organizes Separately 


NE of the most startling announce- 

ments ever made of interest to the 
electrical industry came from the execu- 
tive offices of the Western Electric Com- 
pany a few days ago in a statement 
saying that beginning with the first of 
the year its electrical supply jobbing 
business would be operated by a new 
corporation to be known as the Gray- 
bar Electric Company. 


In the minds of many electrical con- 
tractors and dealers the question will 
at once arise, “Why Graybar?” It is 
a modification of Gray and Barton, the 
name under which the Western Electric 
Company started in 1869. In this way 
the officers of the company have hoped 
to perpetuate the names of the two men 
who created the business almost sixty 
years ago. 

The Western Electric Company has 
really been a dual business, one side 
being the manufacturing company for 
the Bell Telephone System and the other 
being a national distributor of electrical 
supplies. A physical separation of the 
two departments was made in 1923 by 
giving the supply department offices 
apart from the rest of the company. 
Now the company has effected a cor- 
porate separation. 

The supply part of the business has 
been growing rapidly and in 1924 
reached a total of $66,000,000. The 
business had reached such proportions 
that it was felt it could accommodate 
a greater growth more readily if it had 
a separate corporate identity. 

It was announced that this separation 
and new name would involve no new 
policies. The new company will be 
oficered by men long in the service. 


Albert A. Salt, who has been with 
the company since 1881 advancing by 
successive stages from office boy to his 
election as vice president in 1913, will 
be president of the Graybar Electric 
Company. 

Frank A. Ketcham, who in his twenty 
years with the company advanced from 





Albert A. Salt 


clerk in the Chicago office to general 
manager of the supply department, is 
executive vice president of the new 
company. 

George E. Cullian, who has been with 
the company twenty-four years, former- 
ly sales manager of the supply depart- 
ment, is now vice president in charge 
of sales in the new company. 

Leo M. Dunn, general merchandise 
manager, becomes vice president in 
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charge of merchandising and account- 
ing. He started working for the com- 
pany forty years ago, also as office boy. 

The treasurer of the new company is 
E. W. Shepard who has been general 
credit manager and the office of secre- 
tary is held by N. R. Frame. 

The Graybar Electric Company dates 
back to 1869 when Emos M. Barton, 
a telegraph operator, and Elisha Gray, 
an Oberlin professor and an inventor, 
started the business of Gray & Barton 
in La Salle Street, Chicago with the 
financial aid of Gen. Anson Stager, 
then general superintendent of the West- 
ern Union Company. 

Besides Gray’s inventions, which in- 
cluded a printing telegraph and a 





Frank A. Ketcham 


needle annunciator, the firm made fire 
alarm and signal boxes. Gray it will 
be remembered, is the man who almost 
invented the telephone, his patent ap- 
plication being received almost simul- 
taneously with that of Bell. 

In 1872 the company was reorganized 
as Western Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany with Western Union as a one-third 
owner. It was four years later that the 
telephone was invented and the follow- 
ing year the company began manufac- 
turing instruments. In 1881 it dropped 
the word “manufacturing” from _ its 
name and in the following year became 
the manufacturing headquarters of the 
Bell System. 

All the time, while the telephone end 
was growing by leaps and bounds, the 
company continued its original policy 
of furnishing customers with any kind 
of electrical apparatus or material 
wanted and so it would appear that the 





supply end is the older part of the two. 

The Graybar company will continue 
to market everything the parent com- 
pany manufacturers for sale other. than 
to the Bell System. 

The company now has fifty-five dis- 
tributing houses, the oldest being that 
at Cincinnati which came about as the 
result of an arrangement in 1883 with 
Post & Company, a railroad supply 
house. The latest house is that at Wor- 
cester which has just been opened. 

The new company is capitalized at 
$15,000,000 in stock, all of which is 
owned by the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 





The Association Active in 
Chattanooga 


A report from the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Association of Electragists 
through the vice-president, Paul W. Cur- 
tis, states that no less than 16,000 people 
have visited the Electric Home in that 
city. The association also joined the 
Electric League of the city and the 
Chamber of Commerce in promoting an 
Industrial Lighting Exhibition during 
the past month. 


Chattanooga Electragists recently en- 
gaged a certified public accountant to 
act as secretary of the local associa- 
tion. In addition to routine duties this 
officer will compile all available statis- 
tics of value to the members and will 
release this data at frequent intervals. 


At a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion, William A. Jewell was chosen pres- 
ident for this year. With him will be 
Paul W. Curtis as vice-president and 
John T. Menefee, secretary and treas- 
urer. Weekly meetings are held and 
are well attended. 





Evansville League Holds 
Large Meeting 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Electrical League was held 
at a banquet in that city on December 
tenth. More than 200 members were in 
attendance and heard Samuel A. Chase 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


\ facturing Company deliver an address 


on the subject, “Selling the Electrical 
Idea to the Public.” 

The speaker elaborated on the selling 
value of the comfort, convenience, and 
livability to be gained from proper 
lighting. Mr. Chase also paid tribute 
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to the high type of journeyman ele. 
trician as a great asset to the industry, 





Western Inspectors to 
Meet at Chicago 


With the start of the new year comes 
the first of the annual conventions of 
interest to the industry. The Western 
Association of Electrical Inspectors 
meet in Chicago on January 26 to 28 
1926. A program has been worked out 
for the sessions at the Hotel Sherman, 

The opening day will be devoted to 
routine business and reports of commit. 
tees of the association, following the 
opening of the convention and an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor William E. 
Dever of Chicago. On the second day 
of the convention, representatives of the 
National Fire Protective Association, 
The Society for Electrical Development, 
and Association of Electragists, Inter- 
national will address those present. 

The final sessions of the convention 
on the third day, will bring before the 
members prominent inspectors and rep- 
resentatives of the electrical press in 
this country. With the election of off- 
cers, the convention will end. 





New Haven Contractors 


Discuss Code 

Members of the Electrical Contractors 
Association of New Haven to the num- 
ber of 132 met at thé Hotel Taft in 
that city on December 16 for their an- 
nual dinner and code conference. The 
association had as their guests a num- 
ber of the prominent jobbers and repre- 
sentatives of the Inspection Department 
of the city. 

The speakers were R. B. Shepard, 
A. R. Small, Joseph Sach, O. H. Van 
Amberg, Charles Hanny, with William 
R. Hoppen as chairman. The officers 
of the New Haven association are Alfred 
W. Smith, president, and Harry M. 
Thomson, secretary and treasurer. 





Canton Contractors Hold 
Weekly Meetings 


The Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers Association of Canton, Ohio, an- 
nounces that it will continue the prac- 
tice started early last year of holding 
weekly meetings. 

Two of the important signs of pro- 
gress in Canton during the past year 
were the inauguration of a city ordin- 
ance and the appointment of a Board 
of Examiners. 
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Apprentice School Opens 
in San Francisco 


On Monday, December 14, the In- 
dustrial Association of San Francisco 
opened a school to train apprentices in 
the electrical trade. This school is be- 
ing operated in cooperation with the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association and 
the independent electrical contractors. 

A Joint Apprenticeship Committee, 
representing both the Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association and the independ- 
ent electrical contractors, has been 
created, and an agreement between this 
committee and the contractors, covering 
the methods and details of apprentice 
training, has been signed. Twenty boys 
already in the trade have been signed 
up for the beginner’s class—ten from 
the shops of members of the Electrical 
Contractors’ Association and an equal 
number from the independent electrical 
contractors. The apprentice signs an 
agreement with his employer and with 
the Electrical Contractors’ Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee covering the 
essential features of his apprenticeship. 
After the beginner’s class is thoroughly 
under way, present plans call for the 
starting of twenty additional appren- 
tices. These will be boys who have had 
considerable previous experience in the 
trade. The beginner’s class will meet 
three evenings a week, and its members 
will continue to work in the various 
shops during the daytime. 


The announcement and details of this 
movement were first made in the No- 
vember number of THE ELECTRAGIST 
when the full text of the Apprenticeship 
Agreement was published. The latter 
provides for a starting wage among 
apprentices of $3.00 a day to be in- 
creased each six months while the can- 
didate remains in good standing until 
in four years a wage of $8.00 a day will 
have been reached. 


The agreement provides, moreover, 
that the Industrial Association will act 
as a Court of Appeal and obligates both 
the contractor and apprentice to abide 
by the decision of the association. 


The apprentice is obliged in all cases 
to attend the sessions of the school 
unless physically unable to do so and 
must pass each course and examination 
for his grade before he is given advance- 
ment to the next higher grade. At the 
same time, the employer by his agree- 
ment with the Industrial Association of 
San Francisco is obliged to furnish the 


apprentice with necessary shop work. 
The purpose of this practical training is 
to avoid the development of specialists 
and to assist and encourage the appren- 
tice to become an all-around mechanic. 





Deal With Courtesy 


Discount 


The problem of the courtesy discount 
has not often been dealt with as frankly 
and pointedly as it has at the hands of 
the Alexander and Lavenson Electrical 
Supply Co. of San Francisco. This firm 
recently sent out a letter on the subject 
to its customers and the following para- 
graphs are quoted therefrom: 


“Each day the question of the cour- 
tesy discount becomes more paramount. 
The courtesy discount is not productive 
of good business relationship—is not 
necessary and tends to discourage effort 
toward bigger and better business. 


“The courtesy discount is becoming 
a nuisance to both distributor and 
dealer. From the distributor’s end it 
means that someone who is not entitled 
to buy is trying to beat the game. From 
the dealer’s angle it means that in order 
to maintain his standing with good ac- 
counts, he must sacrifice a legitimate 
profit on an item which he does or does 
not carry in stock—most often an item 
which he has been privileged to buy 
from his distributor by reason of con- 
tact on other materials. This action may 
be voluntary or involuntary. In any 
case it is not good business, and further- 
more is denying to a legitimate dealer 
the opportunity of making a sale at 
a profit. 





Tri-City Electrical 


League 


At a dinner given by the Chamber of 
Commerce at Davenport, Iowa, on De- 
cember 7, the Tri-City Electrical League 
was formed. More than sixty men, all 
prominent in the electrical fields of 
Davenport, Moline, and Rock Island 
were present. K. A. McIntyre of The 
Society for Electrical Development who 
was present to greet the members of the 
new league and to review the advant- 
ages which have come to the industry as a 
whole through the formation of leagues. 

During his address Mr. McIntyre 
outlined the objects and possibilities of 
the leagues, and a fund of $10,000 was 
raised at the rate of a thousand-a-minute 


to carry on the new organization. Plans 
were made for monthly dinner meetings. 


J. J. Murphy, in making a report on 
the new league, has paid a glowing 
tribute to the energy of R. B. McDonald 
of the Peoples Power Co., who, with the 
various manufacturers and jobbers of 
the three cities have undertaken to take 
over much of the financial burden of 
the new league. He states that a new 
brand of interest has replaced the appar- 
ent indifference of the local contractors 
toward organization and that there has 
been a general reaction in favor or the 
Tri-City Electrical League. 


As a result of the election of new 
officers, E. L. Johnson was chosen presi- 
dent, with Joseph Murphy as vice presi- 
dent, and C. R. Stahl as treasurer. The 
executive committee consists of R. B. 
McDonald, Harvey E. Littig, George 
Hahn, W. Ball, O. F. Frickle, Thomas 
Kelly, K. A. Hills, R. L. Irvin, R. D. 
Speers, and W. F. Hansgen. 





Look For Big Year in 


Radio Industry 


During an address on December 17, 
before the Chamber of Commerce in 
Boston, David Sarnoff, vice president 
and general manager of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, furnished some in- 
teresting figures which indicate the 
growing interest in the radio. For the 
year 1925 the radio industry did, he es- 
timates, no less than $350,000,000 worth 
of business. With the coming of new 
inventions during this year, moreover, 
he considers it probable that the half 
billion mark will be approached. 


The radio industry, according to Mr. 
Sarnoff, has emerged better and stronger 
from the period of recession which 
marked it last summer, when the radio 
art was still largely in the experimental 
stage. The greatest achievements of the 
art, from the standpoint of better broad- 
casting and improved reception devices, 
are only now becoming apparent with 
the appearance on the market of radio 
equipment that marks an extraordinary 
advance from the equipment produced 
in the ear'y days of the industry. 

More than 600 local broadcasting sta- 
tions are already operating in the United 
States, Mr. Sarnoff declared, and the 
greater musical entertainment and edu- 
cational features, both national and in- 
ternational, which radio promises to de- 
velop insures a banner year in 1926. 
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Erie Contractors Discuss 


Cost Accounting 

The Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion of Erie, Penna., met on December 
2, 1925, at their club rooms at 630 State 
Street in that city. Herbert Garwin, 
president of the local association, intro- 
duced Arthur P. Peterson, field repre- 
sentative of the Association, who dis- 
cussed the outlook for 1926 in the in- 
dustry. 

The speaker urged a uniform estimat- 
ing plan and proper accounting system 
for all contractors as important moves 
toward a prosperous year. Mr. Peter- 
son’s address was followed by a dis- 
cussion on the subject in which a large 
number of those present took part. 





California Jobbers Consider 


Milwaukee Plan 

Considerable interest in the Milwau- 
kee plan for promoting the use of the 
Standard Accounting System amongst 
electrical contractor-dealers is being 
manifested by the Southern California 
jobbers. Complete data has been placed 
in the hands of the credit men of the 
associated jobbers by C. J. Grisbush, 
secretary of the California Electragists, 
Southern Division. They in turn have 
presented the matter to their executives. 

If the plan meets with favor, it is 
thought likely that it will be put in 
operation during the early part of this 
year. 





Labeling of Fixtures 
Goes to Council 


The question of the propriety of local 
unions of electrical workers attempting 
to enforce the use of union-made and 
labelled lighting fixtures, has been re- 
ferred by the Association of Electra- 
gists, to the Council on Industrial Rela- 
tions for the Electrical Construction In- 
dustry, which will consider the matter 
at its meeting, scheduled for January 
sixth. The resolution to take this stép, 
as adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Association follows: 

Wuereas, The efforts of certain local 
unions of electrical workers to enforce 
the use of union-made and _ labelled 
lighting fixtures seem upon further in- 
vestigation, to be a matter which may 
be effectively handled through coopera- 
tion with the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers without recourse 
to legal aid, and 

WHereas, there exists an effective 


medium for mutual adjustment of con- 
flict of interests between union shop 
employers in this Association and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers through the Council on Indus- 
trial Relations for the Electrical Con- 
struction Industry: 

THEREFORE Be It ReEsotvep: That 
this effort of the unions to restrict in- 
stallations to union-made lighting fix- 
tures be referred to the Council on In- 
dustrial Relations. 





Construction Boom 


Continues 
In a recent review of general business 
conditions, J. H. Tregoe, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of 
Credit Men, had a word of caution for 
those who are careless in the making 
and financing of construction contracts. 
In construction, he pointed out, there 
appears no check to the present phe- 
nomenal building boom. October con- 
tracts declined 5 per cent from Septem- 
ber. But despite this, October rolled 
up the biggest total of construction con- 
tracts ever recorded for that month of 
any year. The entire construction vol- 
ume of 1924, which was the record 
year, has already been exceeded in the 

first ten months of 1925. 





Coast Telephone Company 
Order Protested 


Contractors of Southern California 
through the California Electragists are 
protesting a recent order of the tele- 
phone company requiring contractors 
to install 1% in. conduit for residences 
having one phone. The protest is being 
made on the basis that it is ridiculous 
to require 114 in. for service when it 
is to be connected to a 1 in. lateral 
which may be run a mile or over. 





Pennsylvania Contractors 
in Philadelphia 

Announcement has been made of the 
semi-annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers to be held in 
Philadelphia on January fifth. The 
Hotel Adelphia has been made head- 
quarters for the sessions which will be 
devoted to a meeting of the Board of 
Directors in the morning with a general 
business meeting to follow in the after- 
noon. 

In the evening, the members of the 
association will be guests of the Elec- 





tric Club of Philadelphia at a banquet 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Unusual] 
plans have been made for enter. 
tainment by prominent artists during 
this closing event of the convention, 





New Electragists 
The following list of contractor. 
dealers have made application for mem. 
bership and been accepted into the A, 
E. I. since the publication of the last 
list in the December issue: 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles: 
T. P. Mosso 


FLORIDA 
West Palm Beach: 


Johnson Electric Co. 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids: 
Cedar Rapids Elec. Sup. Co. 


NEW YORK 
Rochester: 
Joseph A. Williams 
OHIO 
Akron: 


The Carle Elec. & Constr. Co. 

Douglas Bros. 

R. J. Dreese 

The Electric Motor & Repair Co. 

The Hannig Electric Co. 
Ashland: 

Jay R. Patterson 


Canton: 
Chas. F. Blair 
W. W. Schaub & Co. . 
The Walters Elec. Co. 
The Frantz-Royer Elec. Co. 
Cincinnati: 
The Archiable Elec. Co. 
The Devere Elec. Co. 
The Huber Builders Material Co. 
The Kelley Elec. Co. 
Northside Elec. Co. 
J. F. Riehle 
J. W. Scott Elec. Co. 


Columbus: 
C. W. Fashner Elec. Co. 
Paul L. Gilmore Co. 
Lorain: 
Standard Elec. Co. 
Walton-Doane Elec. Co. 
Struthers: 
Conklin & Kochis 
Everstine Elec. Co. 
Warren: 
John D. Call, Electrical Contractor 
Everitt Electric Shop 
The Izant-Latimer Elecl. Const. Co. 
Wapakoneta: 


Smith Bros. Electric Co. 


Youngstown: 
Wm. H. Axelson 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie: 
Delmer Electric Co. 
Paul Mueller 
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News Notes Concerning 
Contractor-Dealers 


Panama City, Fla., will have a new 
electrical business by the middle of this 
month. The firm will be known as the 
Panama Electric Shop, Inc., and will 
occupy elaborate quarters on Magnolia 
Ave. The incorporators are Dorothy 
Reeves, S. Helt, and Lucius P. Kickman. 


John Dalton has opened a new and 
larger electrical shop in the Newberry 


Building, Millville, N. J. Mr. Dalton - 


has seen his business grow in that city 
until after fourteen years an entire 
change of location was necessary. 





The Smith Electric Company of Glen- 
dale, Calif., has made its third move 


in five years to larger quarters at 631 


East Broadway in that city. It is esti- 
mated by members of the firm that in 
that length of time the floor space of 
the company has been tripled. 





Wilson C. Lee has bought the business 
of the Scott Electric Company in Port- 
land, Ore. The new owner has an- 
nounced that he will enlarge the stock 
and continue the business, taking larger 
quarters in a short time. 





Through the purchase of a half share 
in the established business of the Rether- 
ford Electric Shop by Frank Hauser, 
the firm in the future will be known as 


Retherford & Hauser in Delhi, Ind. 





The Morris Electric Studio in Topeka, 
Kan., has taken over a portion of the 
Ratner Building. This move was made 
necessary by the increase of the com- 
pany business during the past three 
years at their old location. 





W. R. Ross, Reedley, Calif., has an- 
nounced that he will open a modern 
electrical store at 1034 G Street. 





E. P. Kelly, who has been known for 
years in the electrical field at Court- 
land, Calif., has opened a contracting 
business in the city of Ripon, in the 
Same state. 





At Cold Spring, N. Y., E. L. Post and 
his son have opened a new electrical 
shop on Main Street. 


The Kendig Electric Shop in Bur- 
bank, Calif., have completely remodeled 
their shop along modern lines. 





J. Olsen, who recently disposed of 
his business, The Electric Shop, — in 
Great Falls, Mont., will shortly open 
a new electrical store in that city at 11 
Second Street North. 





N. F. Burns and Clarence D. Ashley 
have bought a half interest in the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Electric Shop. The 
two new members of the firm were asso- 
ciated for years as employees of the 
Detroit Edison Company. 

The Alco Electric Construction Co. 
of Albany suffered a slight loss by fire 
on December eighth. 








The Broadalbin Electrical Co. has 
opened an electrical store in Glovers- 


ville, N. Y. 





In San Antonio, Texas, the Van Horn 
Electric Shop recently was damaged by 
fire and water. 





The Ruby Light & Electric Company, 
Newark, N. J., have moved to 25 New 
Street. 





Their growing business has made it 
necessary for the Palm Beach Electric 
Co. to move to larger quarters at 502 
Datura Street in the Florida city. 





The M. J. Frazier Electric Co. has 
opened an electrical store in Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 


In Peekskill, N. Y., The Service Ap- 
pliance Co., Inc., has opened an elec- 
trical store in the Ellis Building. This 
is one of a chain of stores operated by 
this company. Allen J. Thayer is man- 


ager of this Peekskill branch. 





The Creasey Co. has opened a new 
store in Amesbury, Mass. 





Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in Indiana by the Home Electric 
Co. The incorporators are Carlos E. 
Harrison, Clyde Beem, and Charles E. 
Thurston. The company will be located 
in Indianapolis. 





The Harris Electrical Shop has been 
opened in Pearsall, Texas. It is located 
in the Brake Building. 


Roy Rogington has opened an elec- 
trical store in the Higgin Building, 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Henry G. Neugebauer has moved his 
electrical business to larger quarters at 
18 Roxbury Street, Keene, N. H. 





The Miller Electric Co., Lakewood, 


N. J., have opened an electrical supply 
store at 256 Second Street in that city. 





W. R. Skinner has outgrown his 
present store in Pitman, N. J., and is 
moving to the Poyell Building. 





The Sussex Electrical Co., Easton, N. 
J., suffered a loss by fire and water on 
November eleventh. 





The C. & G. Electric Supply Company 
has been opened in Port Chester, N. Y., 
by Solomon Cohen and Morris Gol- 
dowsky. 





For the third time in five years, The 
Gray Electric Co., has been obliged to 
seek larger quarters in Springfield, Mo. 
It is now located at 322 South Jefferson 
Avenue. 





The Electric Service Co. has been 
formed in Knoxville, Tenn., by J. M. 
Hutchings, J. A. Faike, Fred H. Dueno, 
and .Michael Jarecki. The new firm 


specializes in industrial work. 





Growing business has made it neces- 
sary for the Young Electric Works to 
take larger store space and the shop 
has moved to 1007 Broad Street, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 





The Vanderlinde-Lathroy has been in- 
corporated in Rochester, N. Y., by Ed- 
ward Vanderlinde, George H. Lathrop, 
and Herbert DeGraff. 





George M. Schumann has bought the 
electrical store of William T. Rock in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. He will carry 
on the business as the Quality Electric 


Shop. 





A new branch of Edwin C. Lewis, 
Inc., was opened in Copley Square, 
Boston, recently. The interior is most 
elaborate and is said to be one of the 
most beautiful retail electrical stores in 


New England. 
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*-MANUFACTURING: 


} A Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical f [" 2 


Contractor and Dealer 











Compact Three-Way Plug 


Reynolds Spring Company, Jackson, 
Mich., are showing a compact three-way 
plug known as the Triolet. The material 
is tough and unaffected by atmospheric 








conditions. An exclusive merchandising 
feature, appealing to the dealer, is that 
loosening a screw permits removal of 
the Edison screw member and instant 
conversion into pin type. 





New Gem Switch Box 


The Gem Lockstite switch box has a 
new development according to the Chi- 
cago Fuse Mfg. Co. The important ad- 
dition lies in the combination of the 
switch box and its supports. Each com- 
bination consists of a switch box and 
two semi-tubular steel bars, the latter 
being nailed to the studding. Each bar 
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has plenty of nail holes so that it can 
be mounted regardless of irregularities 
in the studding and so that the box can 





be positioned in the place desired. Per- 
manently attached to the sides of the 
switch box are flat steel strips with 
curved ends which fit into the openings 
or slits in the semi-tubular supports. 
The arrangement of these curved ends 
is such that they hold the box very 
rigidly. The flat steel strips are bent 
in a “U” shape at the center so as to 
provide a support for the lath that butts 
up against the box. The method of in- 
stallation is extremely simple and re- 
quires a minimum number of opera- 
tions. The top bar is first nailed to the 
studding and the box attached to it in 
the position desired. The other bar is 
then fit over the curved ends and nailed 
to the studding, thus completing the 
installation with only a hammer and 
four nails required. 





Hubbell Ceiling Receptacles 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has recently put on the market 
a new line of all-porcelain ceiling re- 
ceptacles. These receptacles are made 
in pull and keyless types, with 2-14 in. 
porcelain shade holders, and with por- 
celain rings without shade holders. The 
rings and shade holders are interchange- 





able. Receptacles are made of clear 
white porcelain and are suitable for 
3-14 in. and 4 in. outlet boxes. Each 
receptacle is a compact unit, consisting 
of cover, interior, and shade holder or 
ring. They are also quickly and easily 
assembled or disassembled by screwing 
on or unscrewing the shade holder or 
ring. 


Changes in Waffle Iron 


Several changes have been made this 
year in the waffle iron manufactured by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manv- 
facturing Company. Most important is 
a change in the design of the grid, which 
is now designed to make four triangular 
waffles. It has also been made deeper, 





so that it will produce. thicker waffles. 
The plug and cord, which were former- 
ly permanently attached to the iron, are 
now separable. The iron has been made 
lighter in weight, and is, consequently, 
easier to handle. The handle arrange- 
ment for opening the iron has been re- 
tained, as have all the other points of 
design proved successful through con- 
tinued use. 





Wedge Thread Protector 


The Wedge Thread Protector Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has patented a 
device which consists of a metal cap, 
slightly tapered and which has a 
shoulder to protect the first thread of 
the conduit and a depression around 
the inner end of the cap so that it can 
not be shaken loose. A paper cushion, 
which comes separately, is placed over 
the conduit end and over this the metal 
cap is driven, either with a blow of 
the open hand or a mallet. The pro- 
tector is said to be convenient in the 
enameling process and during shipment. 
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P. & S. Receptacles 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., have placed 
on the market a new bracket type porce- 
lain receptacle for use as a side wall 
bracket with flush boxes. Two styles 
are made: No. 844 with porcelain ring 
for ball lamps; and No. 845 with porce- 





lain shade holder for bracket glassware. 
These receptacles are fitted with a pull 
chain and are 714 in. long, 334 in. wide 
with a wall-to-lamp center of 34% in. 
Practical adapters are furnished for use 
with stud boxes, loom, and BX type 
boxes, as well as adapters for deep 
boxes. 





Floodlight Projectors 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company is manufacturing a 
new line of floodlighting projectors in 
three sizes that are designed so that the 
heat generated by the lamp is dissipated 
by radiation, with the result that ven- 
tilation is unnecessary. These flood- 
lights are dust-proof and are said to 
assure long life to the reflecting surfaces 
and low maintenance during operation. 

The lamps used with these projectors 
may be focused to a high degree of 
accuracy by adjusting the set screws 
which are placed in accessible positions 
on top of the projector. The reflectors 
are of metal, spun over metal forms 
assuring a high degree of accuracy and 
perfect beam control. The reflecting 
surface is highly polished and designed 
to give maximum efficiency during the 
life of the projector. 

The projector body is made of cast 
iron. A cast-iron door frame, gasketed 
to exclude moisture and dust from the 
interior of the unit, supports the glass 
front. In the larger size projectors the 
door is hinged and is equipped with 
swivel bolts and handles for tightening. 
The floodlights are equipped with gas- 
keted, clear, convex heat-resisting glass 
fronts, which will not crack when the 
projector is operating during rain or 
snow storms. 


These projectors are constructed to 
withstand hard usage and are mounted 
on cast-iron bases by means of a steel 
trunnion or bow. The swivel base fur- 
nished with the small projector and the 
quadrant swivel base furnished with the 
two larger sizes afford universal adjust- 
ment. All projectors are finished in 
hard, black glossy finish which is oil, 
water, and acid-proof. 





New Outlet Boxes 


A new type of “Union” outlet box, 
designed especially for use with armor- 
ed cable in lath and plaster construc- 
tion, but which is also adapted for 
loom, has been placed on the market 
by the Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
It is made in three styles, the shallow 
box being 1 in. in depth, the medium 
box %4 in. in depth and the deep box 
11% inches in depth. For new work, all 
three styles may be equipped with a 
straight bar hanger or with an offset 
bar hanger to bring the box flush with 
the plaster line. For old work, they may 
be nailed or screwed direct to the lath. 

“Union” cable boxes are made of No. 
15 gauge sheet steel, drawn in one 
piece. Four 5/8 inch knockouts in the 
bottom permit the cable or loom to be 
drawn into the box and through holes 
in the brackets. Adjustable clamps are 
provided for firmly holding the cable 
or loom in place, and the design is such 
that the clamp securely holds one cable 
end as well as two. Each box is pro- 
vided with a 3/8 in. fixture stud, as well 
as tapped screw holes for mounting the 
outlet-box cover. 





Hubbell Switches 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces a new line of square 
handle toggle switches. These switches 
are equipped with a simplified lock and 
release mechanism. The handle of the 
switch operates directly on the lock and 
release movement instead of through a 





tee * 

secondary member, resulting in an ac- 
tion which is smooth and positive. Hub- 
bell square handle toggle switches are 
made in single pole, double pole, three- 
way and four-way types. The single 
pole and double pole switches have an 
indicating feature on the handle which 
shows when the switch is “on” and when 
it is “off”. 


Vapor-Proof Units 


A new line of vapor-proof units thar 
is composed of a minimum number of 


‘parts, consisting of a globe, holder, 


socket and gasket, and which prevent 
dangerous dusts or vapors from reach- 
ing the lamp bulb, has just been de- 
signed by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturirig Company. This new line 
consists of cast-iron hoods, housing 
front-connected sockets, vapor-proof 
globes, and reflectors. These sockets are 
so designed as to retain all the features 
of Westinghouse reflector sockets. One 
of the features of this new line is that 
the vapor-proof globes are threaded to 
fit the cast iron hoods and seat on a 
special gasket which. is unaffected by 
moisture and prevents the dust from 
reaching the lamp bulb. The hood is 
threaded for 14 in. conduit. 





G. E. Catalogue 


General Electric Catalogue 6001B, 
superseding all previous catalogues 
issued by the company, with the excep- 
tion of those dealing with railway, mine, 
and industrial supplies and merchandise 
products, is being distributed. The 
complete catalogue is issued every two 
years. The book is two inches thick, 
and contains more than 1100 pages. 
The illustrations total more than 3200. 


The catalogue is thumb-indexed into 
16 sections as follows: Generation, wire 
and cable, distribution transformers, 
arresters, voltage regulators, switch- 
boards and accessories, meters and in- 
struments, motors, motor applications, 
industrial control, railway, lighting, in- 
dustrial heating, miscellaneous, and in- 
dexes. In the indexes, products are 
classified both by subjects and by cata- 
logue numbers. 





Stark New Sales Manager 


Clinton Stark resigned from the West- 
inghouse Commercial Investment Com- 
pany in November to accept the posi- 
tion of sales manager of the Erie 
Malleable Iron Company, to promote 
the expansion of their new Kondu line 
of threadless fittings. 

Mr. Stark was formerly connected 
with the Sprague Works of the General 
Electric Company as manager of sup- 
ply sales. Having been affiliated in the 
electrical jobbing industry for many 
years, he has built up a reputation on 
administrative policies. 
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Range Has Large Oven 


A new electric range, known as the 
Senior Cabinet has recently been placed 
on the market by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
One of the noteworthy features is an 
exceptionally large oven 18 in. high, 
15 in. wide and 1714 in. deep, with a 
lining of vitreous enamel. On the plat- 
form of the new range are four surface 
heaters, one of 1800 watts, one of 1500 
watts and two of 1000 watts. All the 
heaters are 8 in. in diameter with the 
exception of one of the 1000 watt 
heaters, which is 6 in. in diameter. The 
two oven heaters have a capacity of 
1800 watts each. 

The Senior Cabinet Range is furnish- 
ed with Westinghouse automatic control 
for the oven operation and has recipro- 
cating switches and a 1000 watt ap- 
pliance receptacle. The new range oc- 
cupies a space 54 in. high, 2414 in. 
deep and 46%4 in. long. It is manu- 
factured in either black japan or grey 
enamel finish, with either right or left 
nand oven, and for full, half, or non- 
automatic operation. 





Diffusers Eliminate Glare 


A Glassteel diffuser, consisting of a 
diffusing glass globe and a white por- 
celain-enameled reflector, which directs 
most of the light downward, has been 
placed on the market by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This unit eliminates glare and 
softens shadows. The reflector has six 
openings at the top which permit light 
to reach the ceiling, reducing the con- 
trast between the lighted area below the 
unit and the space above it. It is 
equipped with a bayonet extension for 
attaching to the bayonet-heel socket. 
The breakage hazard in glassware used 
with the diffuser is said to be greatly 
minimized by the reflector which pro- 
tects this glassware from destruction. 





Sol-Lux Hangers 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company has announced a 
new line of Sol-Lux hangers, namely 
the Sol-Lux Junior hanger for use with 
Sol-Lux globes. These hangers, which 
will consist of three types, the medium 
suspension hanger, the Mogul suspen- 
sion hanger, and the medium ceiling 
hanger, have all the advantages of the 
well-known Sol-Lux hanger, and are 
regularly furnished in dull bronze 


finish, When ready for shipment the 
hangers will be packed one to a carton 
and twelve cartons to a container. 





New G. E. Changes 


George P. Baldwin, general merchan- 
dising manager of the General Electric 
Company, was recently elected a vice 
president of the company at a meeting 
of the executive committee. In his new 
position, Mr. Baldwin will have charge 
of activities connected with the electri- 
fication of steam railroads and such 
other duties as may be assigned by the 
president. His new headquarters will 
be at 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Charles E. Patterson, vice president 
in charge of finance since 1920, will 
take charge of all merchandising activ- 
ities of the company, including the 
supervision of company supply-houses. 
He will make headquarters at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. The accounting de- 
partment responsibilities of Mr. Pat- 
terson will be assumed by the comp- 
troller, S. L. Whitestone. 





Henry C. Houck, assistant general 
merchandise manager of the General 
Electric Company, has been appointed 
manager of the merchandise depart- 
ment at the Bridgeport works of the 
company. 





George D. Kirkham, Memphis sales 
agent for the American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago, retired from the service 
with that organization on December 31, 
after 27 years service with the company. 
Mr. Kirkham’s connection may almost 
be estimated from 1886 as he was em- 
ployed by Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co. 
in that year and afterward transferred 
to the American Steel & Wire Co. when 
it took over the former company. 





Clifford G. Hillier, for the past three 
years manager of the merchandising 
sales department in the Boston office of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, has just been ap- 
pointed manager of the receiver section 
in the Westinghouse Radio Department 
with headquarters in New York City. 





The Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. an- 
nounced the appointment, effective De- 
cember Ist, of F. L. Williamson as 
Eastern sales manager, with headquar- 
ters at 71 Murray Street, New York 
City. He will have supervision of sales 


in the New York and Philadelphia ter- 
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ritories, covering the New Englang 
States, eastern New York, New Jersey — 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary. 
land, District of Columbia, and Viz. 
ginia. 





Gerard Swope, president of the Gep. 
eral Electric Company, has announced 
that the company has definitely decided 
to purchase a site for a manufacturing 
establishment in the city of St. Louis, 
The tracts of real estate selected con. 
tain in the aggregate about 155 acres, 
of which all but 11 acres are within 
the city limits of St. Louis; the balance 
lies just beyond the city limits in St, 
Louis County. 





The Alexander Electrical Supply Co, 
have started in business at 227 Flatbush 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The new com- 
pany will do a strictly wholesale and 
jobbing business in electrical supplies, 





Announcement has been made by the 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. of the appoint- 
ment of Lowell C. Noyes as district 
sales manager in charge of the Chicago 
territory. He will have his office at 
the company’s general offices and fac- 
tory at 15th and Laflin Streets, Chicago. 





The Western Electric Company re- 
cently announced the. appointment of 
E. P. McGrath as sales manager of their 
Brooklyn supply house. Mr. McGrath 
succeeds W. D. Koch, who was trans 
ferred to the sales department of the 
Western Electric Boston supply house. 





The new building of the Roach-Apple- 
ton Mfg. Co. has been opened at 3440 
N. Kimball Ave., Chicago. Entirely 
modern in construction, this new struc- 
ture permits 75,000 square feet of work- 
ing floor space. 





A convenient motor-rating card has 
been compiled and issued recently by 
the Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., 15th and 
Laflin Streets, Chicago, which gives the 
full-load current and the correct ratings 
of starting fuses and running fuses for 
properly protecting different types and 
sizes of motors. Copies of the card will 
be sent on request. 





The Okonite Company of New York 
City have published a booklet, Splices 
and Tapes for Rubber Insulated Wires. 
This literature is now ready for dis- 
tribution and will be sent on request. 





